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WAS NATIONALITY INTENDED IN THE FRAMING 
OF THE CONSTITUTION? 


Two’ conflicting theories concerning the nature of the 
union under the constitution had their advocates for more than 
forty years prior ‘to the Civil War. One has been called the 
compact theory; the other, the national. The leading exponent 
of the first was John C. Calhoun; of the second, Daniel 
Webster. In that celebrated debate of January, 1830, between 
Webster and Hayne on the Foote resolution, the latter repre- 
sented the doctrines of Calhoun when he said, ‘‘ Before the 
constitution each state was an independent sovereignty 
possessing all the rights and powers appertaining to inde- 
pendent nations. * * * After the constitution was framed 
they remained equally sovereign and independent as to all 
powers not expressly delegated to the federal government. 


 * * * ‘The true nature of the federal constitution, there- 


fore,is * * * a compact to which the states are parties.’’ 
Mr. Webster, in his reply, stated the gist of the other theory 
in these words: ‘‘It is, sir, the people’s constitution, the 
people’s government, made for the people, made by the people, 
and answerable tothe people. The people of the United States 
have declared that this constitution shall be the supreme law.’’ 

Since 1865, the disciples of Calhoun have accepted nation- 
ality as the arbitrament of the sword; but there has been no 
modification of their ideas respecting the interpretation of the 
constitution during the first seventy years of its history: 


‘Since then Jefferson Davis has written his ‘‘ Rise and Fall of 


the Confederate Government,’’ and two large volumes have 
come from the pen of Alexander H. Stephens, entitled ‘‘4 
Constitutional View of the Late War between the a ia in 
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support of Calhoun’s compact theory and its logical sequence, 
the right of secession. ‘These and many other writers of less 
note have tried to prove that ‘‘ the states were sovereign when 
the compact was made,’’ and that ‘‘ their freedom and equality 
were imperiled’’ by the restrictions laid on the constitutional 
right of the South to take its slaves into all the territories— 
the ‘‘ joint and common property of all the states ;’’ to retain 
‘‘their freedom and equality’’ secession which had been a 
right from the beginning, and had been threatened several 
times became obligatory upon the South in r860.!1 __ 

When the Civil War began the southern view was the one 
generally accepted in England. Mr. John Morley says ‘‘People 
in England convinced themselves—some after careful examin- 
ation of documents, others by cursory glances at second-hand 
authorities—that the South had a right to secede.’’* Besides 
Richard Cobden, John Bright and John Stuart Mill there were 
_few leaders of public opinion in England who did not sympa- 
thize with the South. In 1862, Mr. Gladstone publicly ex- 
pressed the conviction that Jefferson Davis ‘‘had made an 
army, had made a navy, and, more than that, had made a 
nation.’’ In more recent times, Lord Wolseley, in an article 
on General Robert E. Lee,*® characterizes Lee as the greatest 
general of his age, and then sagely informs his readers that 
‘historically and legally,’ each state had a right to secede. 

But such opinions as I have cited have not been confined 
to the South and England.* North of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, even from Mr. Webster’s adopted state, there have come 
endorsements and, in some instances unqualified ones, of the 

1 The theory of secession was first formulated by St. George Tucker in an an- 
notated edition of Blackstone’s Commentaries, published in 1808. In recent months, 
two volumes by his grandson, the late John Randolph Tucker, have come from the 
press. These are entitled, ‘'7he Constitution of the United States; A Critical Discussion 
ofits Genesis, Development and Interpretation’ Considerable space is devoted to an 


argument to prove that the United States is not a body politic, but ‘‘a multiple of 
units. 


- 2 Life of Burke, 119. 
8 Macmillan’s Magazine. 


_, £ Judge William Rawle, of Pennsylvania, in ‘4 View of the Constitution of the 
United States” published in 1825, asserted the right of a state to secede; and Horace 
Greeley, in 1860, upheld ‘“‘the practical liberty, if not the abstract right, of secession.” 
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positions taken by the southern leaders—Calhoun and Hayne. 
Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, in his ‘‘Life of Daniel Webster,’’ 
written for the American Statesmen Series, criticises Mr. | 
Webster’s reply to Hayne, saying, that ‘‘the weak places’’ in 
Mr. Webster’s armor ‘‘ were historical in their nature.’’ Then 
he adds, ‘‘It was necessary, at all events Mr. Webster felt it 
_ to be so, to argue that the constitution, at the outset, was not 

a compact between the states, but a national instrument, and 

to distinguish the cases of Virginia and Kentucky in 1799, and 

of New England in 1814, from that of South Carolina in 1830. 

* * *. Unfortunately, the facts were against him in both 

instances. When the constitution was adopted by the vote of 
states at Philadelphia, and accepted by the votes of states in 

popular conventions, it is safe to say there was not a man in 

the country from Washington and Hamilton on the one side, to 

George Clinton and George Mason on the other, who regarded 

the new system as anything but an experiment, entered upon 

by the states, and from which each and every state had the 
right to withdraw, a right which was very likely to be exer- 

cised.’’?®> Professor Albion W. Small agrees with Mr. Lodge. 

In his doctorate dissertation, entitled, ‘‘Z7he Beginning of 
American Nationality,’ he asserts that ‘‘ The people of the 

United States simply dodged the responsibility of formulating 
their will upon the distinct subject of national sovereignty 

until the legislation of the sword began in 1861.’’*® Finally, 

on this point, the late President Francis A. Walker, has said: 

‘So far as relates to the failure of the convention of 1787 to 
decide the national unity, I am disposed to agree with Dr. 

Small. I have always had a certain feeling that in the great 
debate over the charters of our liberties and institutions, the 
Southerners had a little the better of it.’’ ’ 


5 Pp. 176-177. 


aoe 6 Siaice in Historical and Political Science. Johns Hopkins University. Eighth 
eries, 12. ; : 


7 Forum, XIX, 386. 
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Now it is clear that if such views of the constitution are 
right, then Webster, in his great debate with Hayne and 
Lincoln and the North in the great struggle between 1861 and 
1865, were in the wrong. But fortunately, in the records of 
the convention of 1787, there is evidence that nationality was 
intended by the framers of the constitution. Convincing © 
proof is found in the very first resolution passed by the con- 
vention. When the convention was organized, Governor 
Edmund Randolph, of Virginia, introduced a series of resolu- 
tions embodying the changes he believed should be made in — 
the existing constitution. These resolutions provided for a 
national government with supreme powers. Yates says that 
when Randolph proposed them he ‘‘ candidly confessed that 
they were not intended for a federal government; and that he 
meant a strong consolidated union, in which the idea of the 
states should be nearly annihilated.’’’ These resolutions were 
_ referred to the next meeting. On the next day, at the sug- 
gestion of Governeur Morris, Mr. Randolph moved to substitute 
the following resolutions: ‘‘1. That a union of the states 
merely federal will not accomplish the objects proposed by the 
Articles of Confederation—namely, common defense, security 
of liberty, and general welfare. 2. That no treaty or treaties 
among the whole or part of the states, as individual sovereigns, 
would be sufficient. 3. That a national government ought to 
be established, consisting of a supreme legislature, executive 
and judiciary.’’®> The convention considered the first and 
second resolutions unnecessary. The third was taken up when 
it was moved to postpone it for the following: ‘‘Resolved, 
that in order to carry into execution the designs in forming 
this convention, and to accomplish the objects proposed by the 
confederation, a more effective government, consisting of a 
legislative, executive, and judiciary, ought to be established.’’® 
eiingine Debates. Second Edition, I, 440 (Yates’s Minuits); 890-891 (Yates’s 


§ Elliott, I, 188; also, The Growth of the Constitution in the Federal Convention 
of 1787. By William M. Meigs (Philadelphia, 1899), 27-28. 


9 Elliott, I, 188; Meigs, 28. 
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The committee voted against this proposed amendment in favor 
of the third resolution offered by Randolph. After this date 
it devoted itself to considering the other resolutions of the 
Randolph plan. By June 13, the consideration of these had been 
completed, and on that day the nineteen resolutions that had 
been agreed upon were reported to the convention.’ The first 
of these resolutions, as has been pointed out already, provided 
for the establishment of ‘‘a national government, consisting of 
_a supreme legislative, judiciary and executive.” The delegates 
from the smaller states were alarmed at this. On the next day 


Mr. Patterson, of New Jersey, stated that it was ‘‘the wish of _ 


several deputations, particularly that of New Jersey, that 
further time might be allowed them to contemplate the plan 
reported from the Committee of the Whole, and to digest one 
purely federal and contradistinguished from the reported 
plan.’?!! His request was granted, and on the following day 
he introduced a plan that was in “every respect the opposite of 
the Randolph plan. This has been called the New Jersey 
plan. ‘It was drafted by members from Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, and Luther Martin of Maryland. It was com- 
prised in nine resolutions, and favored the retention of the. 
Articles of Confederation with such an enlargement of guaran- 
teed powers as would ‘‘render the federal constitution adequate . 
to the exigencies of government and the preservation of the 
union.’’ It authorized the executive, which was to be plural, 
to call forth ‘‘ the power of the confederated states’’ to compel | 
obedience to ‘‘ the federal acts and treaties in case their execu- 
tion should be opposed by any state or any body of men in any 
state.’”’22, Now for the second time it was urged that the 
delegates were exceeding their authority. The opponents of a 
national system insisted that the convention had met merely to 


10 The Life and Na a aa of Rufus King. Edited by Charles R. King 
(New York, 1894), I, 234. 
11 The Madison Papers, Washington 1845, 191. 


12 Ibid, 191-192. 
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amend the old Articles, and not to create a new constitution.’’ ® 
Mr. Lansing, of New York, objected to the national plan pro- 
posed by Randolph because of ‘‘want of power in the conven- 
tion to discuss and propose it.’’ He was quite sure that his 
state ‘‘would never have concurred in sending deputies to the 
convention, if she had supposed the deliberations were to turn 
on consolidation of the states and a national government.’’ 1* 
Alexander Hamilton did not fully endorse either of the plans. 
That from New Jersey was particularly objectionable, as he 
was ‘‘fully convinced that no amendment of the confederation, 
leaving the states in possession of their sovereignty, could possibly 
answer the purpose.’’! It was in the speech he made at this 
time that Hamilton suggested a plan of government based 
largely on the English constitution. His plan had no consider- 
ation.“ Then the question lay between the national plan of 
Randolph and the amendment,of the articles of confederation, 
as proposed by Patterson. After some further discussion, on 
motion of Rufus King, it was voted that the Patterson resolu- 
tions be laid aside, and those proposed by Randolph be taken 
up.’7 Mr. Madison says in his report that this vote meant 
_ that these resolutions ‘‘should be adhered to as preferable to 
those of Mr. Patterson.’ ® | | 
The word ‘xational’ was finally dropped from these reso- 
lutions. Believers in‘the compact theory have urged this as 
proof that the national idea was abandoned. John C. Calhoun 
says, ‘‘At first, one party was in favor of a national, and the 
other of a federal government. The former, in the beginning, 
prevailed; and in the plans which they proposed, the constitu- 


18 On July 18, Gouverneur Morris declared that it was erroneous to suppose that 


the convention was ‘‘proceeding on the basis of the confederation.” “This con- 
vention,” he said, ‘is unknown tothe confederation.” Elliott (Madison’s Report), 355. 
14 Ibid, 198, | 
I Ibid, 199. 


16 James Schouler thinks this plan was not “seriously proposed for adoption, 
but rather offered as an ideal of his own by way of illustrating a striking speech, 
which he designed should sound the assembly as to first principles.” History of the 
United States, I, 40. Schouler’s view is also that of Hildreth. 

W The Life and Correspondence of Rufus King. I, 234. 


18 Madison Papers, 211-212, 3 


ay wore 
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tion and government are styled ‘national.’ But, finally, the 
latter gained the ascendancy, when the term ‘national’ was 
superseded, and the ‘ United States’ substituted in its place. 
* * * Tt cannot admit of a doubt that the constitution by 
the expression ‘ United States’ meant the states united ina 
federal union.’?!® But the manner in which ‘‘the term 
‘national’ was superseded, and ‘ United States’ substituted 
in its place’’ does not warrant the conclusion that Calhoun and 
his followers have drawn. The Randolph resolutions were 


_ adopted by the committee on June 19. On the following day 


the first resolution came before the House. Mr. Ellsworth, of 
Connecticut, moved it should read ‘‘ That the government of 
the United States ought to consist of a supreme legislature, 
executive and judiciary.’’ ‘‘ Thisalteration,’’ he said, ‘* would 
drop the word national and retain the proper title,’’ ‘‘ The 
United States.’’??° Mr. Randolph made no objection to the 
proposed change, and it was made unanimously. The fact 


that the advocates of the national system did not oppose the 


change is proof positive that they did not regard it as one 
lessening the powers of the general government, which in both 
the original and amended resolutions are defined as supreme in 


all departments. 


When it was evident that no change would be made in 


the original intention of making the new constitution supreme 


and national, Yates and Lansing, delegates from New York, 


withdrew from the convention. Ina letter to Governor George 


Clinton they stated as the reasons for their action that the con- 
vention was appointed for revising the Articles of Confederation; 
that they gave the principles of the constitution sanctioned by 
a majority of the convention, their ‘‘ decided and unreserved 
dissent ;’? and they candidly confessed that they ‘‘ would have 
been equally opposed to any system, however modified, which 


19 Works, I, 118-114. See also “‘A Constitutional View of the Late War between 
the States.”” By Alexander H. Stephens, I, 121-125. 


20 Elliott, I, 216; also Madison Papers, 214. 
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had in object the consolidation of the United States-into one 
government.’’ ?! 

‘The debates in the various catitying conventions clearly 
evidence that the principle of nationality was seen and under- 
stood. Mr. James Wilson, probably the ablest constitutional 
lawyer in the federal convention, was a member of the Penn- 
sylvania convention and explained the constitution in detail to 
that body. Inthe course of his long exposition he declared 
that the purpose of the framers had been ‘‘ to frame, for the 
‘consideration of their constituents, one federal and national 
constitution — * * * — a constitution whose benificence 
and energy would pervade the whole union; and bind and em- 
brace the interests of every part.’’?? Toward the close of his 
speech he said, ‘‘ By adopting this system we become a nation. 
At present we are not one.’’”?> Patrick Henry saw clearly that 
nationality was intended. In his speech in the Virginia con- 
vention opposing ratification, he referred to the preamble, 
saying, ‘‘ ‘ We, the people,’ instead of we, the states, and if 
the states be not the agents of this compact, it must be one 
great. consolidated national government of all the states.’’ 74 

He thought its trend was toward a monarchy, and finally 
added, ‘‘ the federal convention ought to have amended the old 
system.’’' . Madison and Randolph both contended for ratifica- 
tion. The latter said in the beginning of the debate, ‘‘I shall 
endeavor to make the committee sensible of the necessity of 
establishing a national government. In the course of my 
argument I shall show the inefficiency of the confederation.’’ | 
He replied to Henry’s criticism, saying, ‘‘ We, the people, I 
ask why not? The government is for.the people; and the 
misfortune was, that the people had no agency in the govern- 
ment before.’’?° George Mason, in the course of the debate, 


21 Elliott, I, 516-518. 


22 Elliott, III, 234; also Pennsylvania and The et Constitution, 1787-1788. 
Edited by John Bach McMaster and Frederick D. Stone (1888 


23 EHiliott, III, 309. 
24 Ibid. 11, 47. 
25 Ibid. IT, 5l. 


ag, 
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_ declared, ‘‘ whether the constitution be good or bad, the 


present clause clearly discovers that it isa xatzonal government, 
and no longer a confederation. I mean the clause which gives 
the first hint of the general governments laying direct taxes.’’ *¢ 
Mr. Boardman, in the Massachusetts convention, stated that 
the sovereignty of the states would be destroyed if congress was 
given ‘‘the power to lay’ taxes, and in case of negligence or 
non-compulsion’’ could send a power to collect them.?”7 In. 
this state, too, while the constitution was under discussion, an 
article appeared during the first week in February of 1788, in 
the Worcester Magazine. The article was over the signature of 
‘‘A Watchman’’ and vehemently opposed the constitution. 
Of it the writer said, it ‘‘ almost annihilates the state govern- 
ments, and deprives their legislatures of their power of making 
their own laws.’’?8 Samuel Adams’s attitude is well known. 
He conceived a violent dislike to the constitution when he first 
saw it, and as early as December 3, 1783, he wrote to Richard 


Henry Lee, ‘‘I meet with a national government, instead of a 


federal union of states.’’ ” | 

In New York the opponents of the constitution were 
largely in the majority. Governor George Clinton was hostile 
towards it from the beginning. When the acceptance of the 
constitution was still in doubt it was proposed ‘‘ that the rati- 
fication should be conditional, depending on the passage of 
certain amendments, with a right of withdrawal within a 


limited period if the conditions were not fulfilled.”” At this 


juncture Hamilton wrote to Madison, asking whether, in his 
opinion, a conditional ratification was possible.- In his reply, 
Madison said ‘‘the reservation of a right to withdraw if the 
amendments be not decided upon under the forms of the con- 
stitution, within a certain time, is a conditional ratification 
26 Elliott, II, 52. 
27 Ibid. II, 60. 


2 The* Federal Constitution in the State of Massachusetts, By Samuel B. 
Harding, A.M. Harvard Historical Studies, II, 35-36. ‘. 


29 Ibid, 95. 
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that does not make New York a member of the new union, and 
consequently she could not be received on that plane.’’®9 In 
this state the people were informed on at least one occasion 
that the new constitution was national. John Jay, -in an 
‘‘ Address to the People of the State of New York,’’ said: 
‘* The convention concurred in opinion with the people, that a 
national government competent to deal with every national 
object was indespensably necessary; and it was as plain to 
them, as it now is to all America, that the present confederation 
does not provide such a government.’’ ?} 

In Maryland the assembly, before calling a ratifying con- 
vention, ‘‘ summoned its delegates to the federal convention to 
give information of its proceedings.’’ Luther Martin, a most 
persistent opponent of the constitution, then ‘‘ rehearsed to them 
and published to the world his three days’ arraignment 
of that body for having exceeded its authority.’’®? Martin - 
was answered by McHenry, who concisely analyzed the con- 
stitution and eventually led the assembly to order, unanimously, 
a convention of the people. This convention was to meet in 
April, but before it assembled a series of pamphlets were pub- 
lished by both the Federalists and the Anti-federalists. On 
the Federalist side, the most important was one by the eminent 
jurist, Alexander Contee Hanson, entitled, ‘‘ Remarks on the 
Proposed Plan of Federal Government. Addressed to the 
Citizens of the United States of America, and Particularly to 
the People of Maryland.’ ®* Luther Martin, as the leader of 
the Anti-federalists, published a series of letters addressed to 

80 Rives, Madison, II, 627. Also American Constitutional Law. By J. I. Clark 
Hare, LL. D., I, 78-79. On the question as to whether a state could withdraw from the 
Of renas vs, White (7 Wallace, 700), “The ordinance of secession adopted by. the con: 
vention and ratified by a majority of the citizens of Texas, and all the acts of her leg- 


islature intended to give effect to that ordinance, were absolutely null; they were 
utterly without operation in law.” Hare, 58 


$l Elliott, I, 586. 
$2 History of the United States. By George Bancroft. VI, 410. 


88 This pamphlet is published in Pamphlets on the Constitution of the United 
States, Published During its Discussion by the eee 1787-1788. Edited by Paul 
Leicester Ford. (Hanson signs himself ‘‘Aristides’’), 217-257. 
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William Goddard, the editor of the Journal. These were 
mainly in reply to a series that had been published by Oliver 
Ellsworth, of Connecticut. In one of the letters he makes an 
attack on ‘‘ Aristides’’ and says that if the constitution goes 
into operation the people will become ‘‘ mere beasts of burden.”’ 
He thought there was danger that ‘‘ state rights and those of 
individuals’’ would ‘‘ be subverted, and that the state govern- 
ments be annihilated.’’ * 

In the convention of North Carolina Mr. Spencer declared 


that he had given ‘‘ attention to the constitution itself, and to 


the writings on both sides,’’ and had found that the constitution 
‘‘apparently looks forward toa consolidation of the govern- 
ments of the United States.’’®> And when Iredell explained 


that provision of the constitution declaring that ‘‘ This consti- 


tution, and the laws of the United States which shall be made 
in pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, or which shall be 
made under the authority of the United States, shall be the 
supreme law of the land; and the judges in every state shall be 


bound thereby, anything in the constitution or laws of any 


state to the contrary notwithstanding,’’ ®® Bloodworth declared 
that this provision appeared to ‘‘ sweep off all the constitutions of 
the states. * The judges are sworn to uphold it. It will 
produce an abolition of the state governments. Its sovoreignty 
absolutely annihilates them.’’®” There is, at least, an implica- 
tion of nationality in the constitution in the proposed amend- 
ments of this convention. All these were to confer greater 
powers on the states. 

The proceedings in John C. Calhoun’ s state furnish con- 
clusive evidence that the constitution was regarded as supreme 
and national. In the legislature, when the question of submit- 
ting it to the people came up, Charles Pinckney, who had been 


“4 Maryland’s Adoption of the Federal Constitution. Bernard C. Steiner. 
American Historical Review, V, 36. ; 
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a prominent member of the Philadelphia convention, declared 
that every delegation present saw ‘‘ the necessity of having a 
government which should at once operate upon the people, and 
not upon the states.’’®> James Lincoln opposed submission. 
He said ‘ that he had given eager attention tothe arguments 
in favor of the constitution, and that the more he heard the 
more was he persuaded of its evil tendency.’ ‘‘ What does 
this proposed constitution do?’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ It changes, 
totally changes the form of your present government. Froma 
well digested, well formed democratic, you are rushing into an , 
aristocratic government. Liberty! What is liberty? The 
power of governing yourselves. If you adopt this constitution 
have you this power? No; you give it into the hands of 
a set of men who live a thousand miles from you.’’ ®° 

In the constitution there are many evidences of intended 
nationality. Before pointing out the more important of these 
another point should be briefly considered. John C. Calhoun, 
in developing his state sovereignty theory, went back of the 
constitution to establish his argument. He maintained that 
the act of July 4, 1776, separated not only the thirteen colonies 
from England, but each colony from all others as well. He 
insisted that the words ‘‘oxe people’’ in the declaration did not 
refer to the people of all the colonies jointly, but to those of 
each colony separately. Then, by his theory, after 1776 
there were thirteen sovereignties instead of one. Opposed to 
this theory is what has been called the Story theory. This 
maintained that the declaration was a national act, by and 
for the whole people.*! ‘The evidence of facts is in favor of 
the Story theory. Even from John C. Calhoun’s own state 
there comes strong proof of it. General Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney, in a speech Friday, January 18, 1788, declared, with 
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reference to this very point, that ‘‘ the separate independence 
and individual sovereignty of the several states were never 
thought of by the enlightened band of patriots who framed 
this declaration; the several states are not even mentioned by 
name in any part of it—as if it was intended to impress this 
maxim on America, that our freedom and independence arose 
from our union, and that without it we could neither be free 


nor independent.’’*? ‘This is the view of John Jay, our first 


Chief Justice. In an opinion in the case of Chislom’s Execu- 
tors vs. The State of Georgia, he said: ‘‘ The revolution, or 
rather the declaration of independence found the people already 
united for general purposes, and at the same time providing 
for their more domestic concerns by state conventions, and 


other. temporary arrangements. From the crown of Great 


Britain the sovereignty of their country passed to the people 
of it.’’ * 

History furnishes strong evidence that the states never 
were sovereign. Sovereignty determines all diplomatic rela- 
tions, and implies equality and independence. Calhoun’s 
pseudo-sovereignties never exercised a sovereign power. 
During the colonial era sovereignty was vested in the British 
government, and between 1774 aud 1789 in the Revolutionary 
Congress.. That sovereignty was vested in this latter body is 
proved by the powers it exercised. It organized the army and 
navy, appointed Washington Commander-in-chief, contracted 
a national debt, and made peace. If further proof isdemanded 
it is to be found in the almost dictatorial powers: it gave 
General Washington in 1777. He was authorized to raise 
armies in the name of the United States; to take private pro- 
perty, giving a fair compensation; to make arrests at his own 
discretion, and to hold for trial by the civil court any person 
refusing to take the continental paper money, or who in any 
other way should manifest a want of sympathy with the revo- 


" 42 Eliott, ITT, 869. 
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lutionary cause. If.sovereignty had been vested in the states, 
these great powers could have been granted only with the con- . 
sent of thirteen different state legislatures. The Calhoun > 
theory places great value on the form of government during 
the interregnum. The value of this argument is completely 
destroyed by the fact of union. ‘The states were unable to 
stand alone during this period, and were dependent on one 
' another for protection. This is a contradiction of sovereignty . 
which, as has been said, implies independence and equality. 
Nor is there any evidence tn the constitutions they formed 
during this period that the states claimed sovereign rights. 
That of South Carolina struck a deadly blow at the theory 
when it declared that ‘‘ the resolutions of the continental con- 
gress, now of force in this colony, shall so continue until 
altered by them’’ (congress).** A sovereign state makes and 
repeals its own resolutions and does not delegate this right to 
another power. 

In the constitution itself there is much proof of intended 
nationality. Here the states do not have even the appearance 
of sovereignties. The preamble distinctly states that the 
‘more perfect union’ is formed by the people. Article VI 
declares the constitution to be the supreme law of the land, 
irrespective of declarations of sovereignty made by state con- 
stitutions or state legislatures. The prohibitions on the states 
in Section ro of Article I are all of sovereign powers, while 
those laid on the general government in the preceding section 
relate to matters of routine. The powers to declare war, to 
raise armies, to maintain a navy, to make peace, to conclude 
treaties, to suppress insurrections and to punish treason are 
sovereign powers and are all vested in the general government. 

The claim has'been made that even if secession is illegal, 
' the United States isnot authorized to employ force against a 
seceding state. There is a complete refutation of this claim 


44 Constitution of South Corolina (1776), Art. 28. Charters and Constitutions 

of ae United States. Edited by Ben Perely Poore, Part II, 1620. 
45 Buchanan’s Message, Dec. 8, Bp Messages and Papers of the Presidents 
1789-1897. By James D. aaa a , 626-658. 
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in the power given to the general government to punish 
treason. The constitution defines treason as levying war 
against the United States, ‘‘or in adhering to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort.’’*® Treason can exist only 
where allegiance is due. A foreign power does not commit 
treason by making war upon the United States. Evidently 


‘then, this provision relates to the states. There was no 


doubt in the mind of Luther Martin as to the meaning 
of this clause. In his letter to the Maryland legislature, 
objecting to ratification, he said: ‘‘ The time may come 
when it shall be the duty of a state, in order to preserve 
itself from the oppression of the general government, to 
have recourse to the sword; in which case, the proposed 
form of government declares, that the states, and everyone 
of its citizens who acts under its authority, are salty of a 
direct act of treason.’’ 47 

The fact that the states cannot be sued in the United 
States courts has been urged as proof of their sovereignty. 
This argument is invalid, however, for the reason that prior to 
the adoption of the eleventh amendment, in 1793, the states 
could be sued, and in that year, too, the Supreme court 
‘* affirmed the right of a non-resident citizen to sue the State - 


of Georgia for money before that tribunal.’’ *8 


If it could be shown that the states were sovereign during 
the revolution and the confederation, it would not prove their 
sovereignty under the constitution. If the original thirteen 
states had sovereign powers, then the states admitted between 
1789 and 1860 were likewise sovereign. But the new states 
owed their existence and their powers over their own affairs 
to the will of the nation which proves their want of sover- 


- eignty. Again, sovereign states may increase their territory 


by their ‘own uncontrollable wills.’ ‘The United States has 


48 Art. ITI, Sec. 3. 
4 Filiiott, 1, 882. 3 
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done so on several occasions. None of the states ever have, 
nor have they ever had such power. Their boundaries have 
been determined for them. Those of the original thirteen 
states and Vermont were fixed by royal decrees, while the 
United States government has determined those of the new 
states. In one instance, at least, admission into the union was 
refused until the boundaries fixed by the national government - 
were accepted. | | — 
Finally, in every period of our national history between 
1789 and 1860, the arguments from facts is overwhelmingly | 
against. the theory of state sovereignty. Insurrections have 
been suppressed, wars waged, treaties made and states coerced 
into obedience. The national government put down the 
Whisky Rebellion in Pennsylvania in 1794; it waged war 
against England and Mexico, and several times increased its 
territory. It established a United States Bank, voted money 
for internal improvements, levied tariffs, and restricted slavery. 
to the south of the Missouri line in the Louisiana territory. 
Even Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Kentucky resolu- . 
tions, signed a bill in 1807 authorizing the President to employ 
force, if necessary, to compel the obedience of the State of 
Pennsylvania to the National Government. In his first 
inaugural address, too, he had expressed principles at variance 
with those of the Kentucky resolutions.“ It was not till 
John C. Calhoun saw the need of ‘spinning his fine spun’ 
theory of states’ rights, in order to bolster up slavery, that he 
discovered the unconstitutionality of protective tariffs. His 
votes in congress for the tariff of 1816 and the Second 
United States Bank stand in striking contrast to his later . 
theories of strict construction and state sovereignty. They 
help to show his inconsistency, and to prove the truth of the 
argument of Mr. Webster in the great debate with Hayne. 


JOHN WILLIAM PERRIN. 
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THE CIVIL LAW IN LAW SCHOOLS. 


The law school with an organized course of study and 
scientific methods of instruction has now established itself in 
America beyond question, and already made vigorous progress. 
In all the more enlightened communities it has supplanted 
older methods of legal education in the approval of the profes- 
sion. New law schools are springing up in the West and 
South, and the time is not far off when the student in any well 
settled part of the United States may find an efficient school at 
no great distance from his home or from the intended field of 


his practice. Other things being equal, there are obvious 
reasons why a young man should study law in or near the 


jurisdiction where he expects to practice, and we may confi- 
dently expect this now unmistakable movement toward the 
foundation of law schools to continue. In very large measure 
this movement seems traceable to the application to legal 
study and instruction of what is so often called the historical | 
method, and by that is meant here the method which takes the 
student to the original sources, gives him his learning first 
hand, and shows him the processes, as well as the results, of | 
the law’s growth. ‘The effectiveness of this method has given 
a fresh, new interest to the academic study of the law, and 
made possible the scientific organization of the law school 
curriculum. The experience of the older Eastern schools has 
now settled pretty well what shall constitute a proper course 


for the student. But this has been done as yet only for the 


more necessary subjects of instruction. Into the wider fields 
of jurisprudence and comparative law few excursions have 
been made, and there is no general agreement as to the position 
such studies should occupy in the law school of today, or the 
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treatment they should be given there, or even whether they 


should be admitted at all. It is the purpose of this paper to 


offer a few observations on the study of the Roman law, derived. 


from some experience in teaching it. . 

During the last quarter of a century, perhaps for a some- 
what longer time, there has been a decided revival in the 
academic study of the Roman law in England, and to some 
extent in this country, but it. has occurred. chiefly in the 
college, not in the professional schcols of -law. As a rule the 
instruction has been based on the Institutes of Justinian, with 


perhaps some comparison with Gaius, and a glimpse into the 


Digest. Being given largely to undergraduates, it has of 
necessity been very elementary in character and not accom- 
panied with any close comparison with our law. Doubtless 
this work holds a respectable place among liberal studies, but 
it has scarcely as yet become a practically useful professional 
study, nor does the experience of its teachers under such 
circumstances afford much guidance to one who would establish 
the course in a vigorous and advanced law school. of the present 
day. Such a pioneer still has most of his path to find and 
clear for himself, and the labor will not be a light one. . 

It would seem that one might start confidently with the 
proposition that the English or American lawyer should not 
study the Roman law for itself, but for the light it throws on 
‘his own law. From that it follows that he must study it ina 
different way ; the method must be comparative. And since 
the student cannot compare another system of law with his 
own until he knows the latter fairly well, the Roman law 
naturally takes its place among the last studies to be pursued 
in the school curriculum. ‘Those who have attempted to gain 
something more than a superficial insight into it, who have 
tried to comprehend it as a working system, will, it is believed, 
agree thoroughly that its study is far from suitable for begin- 
ners in the law, or indeed for any but the most advanced 
students. No one can be more firmly convinced of that than 
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one who has tried to teach it to law students. ‘The eminent 
Chief Justice of Massachusetts, Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
places the frequent counsel of elders to young men that they 
study the Roman law as ‘‘high among unrealities. It means,’ - 
he continues, ‘‘mastering a set of technicalities more difficult 
and less understood than our own, and studying another course 
of history by which, even more than our own, the Roman law 
must be explained. If any one doubts me, let him read 
Keller’s ‘Der Romische Civil Process und die Actionen,’ a 
treatise on the preetor’s edict, Muirhead’s most interesting 
‘Historical Introduction to the Private Law of Rome,’ and, to 
give him the best chance possible, Sohm’s admirable Institutes. 
No. The way to gain a liberal view of your subject is not to 
read something else, but to get to the bottom of the subject 
itself.’ (10 Harv. Law Rev., 475.) ‘The first thought which | 
naturally rises in one’s mind in answer to this is that if any 
one doubts the value Roman law may have for the common 
lawyer, let him, to give him the best chance, read Mr. Justice 
Holmes’s admirable lectures on ‘“The Common Law.’’ But we 
venture to assume that the learned Chief Justice was addressing 
the general body of law students, and perhaps beginners more 

_ particularly. 

Certainly the Roman law can in no sense be regarded asa 
- corner-stone in the legal education of our young men. It has 
often been so recommended especially because of its alleged 
symmetry and orderly arrangement, but a closer investigation 
will raise doubts about the truth of that comparison. Aside 
from our separation of real and personal property, and of law 
and equity jurisdiction, (for the Roman ‘‘equity,’’ or jus prae- 
torium, was not administered in a separate court), it will be 


found difficult to. take sides as to the essential symmetry of the 


two systems. The best value of the study does not lie there, 

but in the benefit which comes from getting something to con- 
trast with our law, in. getting a background against which to 
mark with more distinctness its striking peculiarities. Itis not 


an 
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true that one may understand his own law thoroughly without 
knowing how peculiar it is among the world’s great systems. 
The best subject for comparison, indeed the only one for any 
deep-reaching comparison, is the Roman Civillaw. This value 
which comes from contrast is far greater than any historical 
value coming from the influence on our law exerted by. the 
Corpus Juris in past centuries. How far that has reached is 
very little understood to this day; it is probable that much of © 
it proceeded by courses too devious and too far below the 
surface of development ever to be distinctly traceable. 

If the above estimate of the value of the Roman law to us 
at all approaches the truth, it will be seen that its study is 
adapted to the few only, namely to advanced students with 
considerable taste for abstract, analytical study in particular, 
and in less degree perhaps for the historical aspect of the law. 
The subject appeals rather to the seeker after accomplished 
scholarship than to the man with an eye mainly to the actual 
demands his practice will make on him. Not that its value 
will not be practical, but that few will have the taste or per- 
severance to attain it. 

The need of comparison, then, will condition the method 
of study and instruction here briefly suggested. What is it 
one needs out of the vast body of the Civil law for purposes of 
comparison with ourown? Not the entire mass of it, certainly, 
nor the multitude of incidental details, but only the skeleton 
outlines of institutions. ‘Io be sure, such an outline will fre- 
quently fail of effect unless it be filled in more or less; here the 
judgment of the instructor will govern ; for his learning must 
be more than skeleton-like. But for the greater part, it is 
believed that the general outline will afford a sufficient basis 
for the commencement of instructive comparisons; the length 
to which they shall be carried is a question which will settle 
itself with each class. It must be remembered that this 
instruction is addressed to advanced students, already possessed 
of considerable acquaintance with their own law; persons 
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whose questions will settle many doubts as to degree or amount. 
If their interest in the Civil law is properly stimulated, one 
may safely leave to their future private study that nice atten- 
tion to detail which time absolutely forbids in the schools. 
There the comparison must be one of institutions, with the 
emphasis on the native ones. | 

But it must not be inferred that a study in the history of 
institutions generally is here contemplated. The college man 
may con the Institutes and busy himself with the law of 
persons, status, family, and intestate inheritance, but the law _ 
student, less concerned about the structure of Roman society; 
will turn to the Digest and find much of real value to him in 
the law of property, obligations, and inheritance. And at the 
very outset the fusion in the Civil law, not merely of law and 
equity jurisdiction, -but also of the substantive doctrines of jus 
ctvile and jus honorarium, will show, when placed beside the 
anatomy of our own legal structure, some singular and clarify- 
ing results. It will be seen how the separation between the 
two jurisdictions with us—which persists substantially to this 
day, in spite of the most advanced reforms of codification— 
imposes striking limitations on the powers of Chancery. Such 
a court cannot create true rights zz vem, but must always act 
_ through the medium of obligations. That still remains true in 
our code states; their reforms go in the main to proceedure. 
How feeble a thing is an obligation is constantly demonstrated 
by the purchaser for value without notice. Even the registry 
or recording acts will not always protect the cestuz. 

In the law of property the subject of possession may be 
‘made to afford fruitful suggestions when compared with the 
common law, if the selection of topics be wisely limited. Take 
as an example the Roman rule that title in the defendant may 
not be set up as a defence in a possessory action to recover a 
thing zz specie. It results from the deeper-lying rule that the 
owner who has been dispossessed has no right of re-entry or 
re-capture ; hence when he pleads title he does not justify the 
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taking. Just the opposite rule prevails in our law, (Harvey v. | 
Bridges, 14 M. & W., 437; Putney v. Dresser, 2 Met., 583 ; 
Blades v. Higgs, 10 C. B. n. s., 713) and the comparison can 
not fail to bring out the surprising extent to which self-redress 
is still allowed in our law, however seldom it may be exercised. 
Then, to pass on rapidly, a comparison of the Roman usufruct 
with our life-estate will bring out the singularity of the latter, 
in common with all other estates less than a.fee, as a dominitum 
or general ownership limited in duration, whereas the usufruct, 
like some other Roman institutions resembling our estates, is 
a profit, there being but one kind of general ownership in the 
Civil law, the dominium, unlimited in duration. . 
| While a contrast of the two systems, English and Roman, 
will exhibit more differences than resemblances, still the latter 
are not infrequent and often of great assistance to the student. 
This is particularly true in the field covered by our equity _ 
jurisdiction, and it is enough here to refer to the many 
instances pointed out by Story in his Equity Jurisprudence. 
Even our trusts are not so entirely peculiar to our own juris- 
prudence as is frequently supposed. By this no allusion to the 
fidet commissum is meant, but to the quasi-usufruct. In the 
domain of obligations the points of resemblance seem of more 
common occurrence than is really the case. So with the doc- 
trine of causa, which is often believed to occupy a position 
similar to that held by the theory of consideration in our con- 
tracts. The causa of the Roman odigatio is far from being a 
formal requisite to the latter’s validity in sense in which 
mutual consent, for instance, is. When it is said that every 
- promise must have a cause, no more seems to be meant than 
that every promise must have its vazson d’étre, men must act 
rationally. Any rational object in view will support a promise 
_ with the civilians, if there is mutual consent and nothing 
. immoral or illegal in the end sought. The Roman causa is 
chiefly used as 4 means of stating rules about accident, fraud, 
mistake, illegality and public policy with regard to contracts. | 
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If one keeps to the Corpus Juris this is apparent enough; it is 
mainly the modern French civilians, following the lead of 
Prothier, who have contributed to our. confusion of causa and — 
consideration. The causa is not confined to contracts, it will 
be seen at once, but must underlie any human transaction ; its 
presence is required, not by law, but reason. Indeed it is in 
quasi contracts that the word seems to be most frequently in 
the mouths of the Roman juris consults. If a benefit is con- 
ferred on another with a partcular object or causa in view, and 
this causa fails of realization, as by reason of present mistake 
or future failure to respond on the other side, then the benefit 
is conferred size causa and the ‘‘unjust enrichment’’ must be 
restored. It is the idea of disappointed expectation that is — 
prominent in developing the Civil law of quasi-contracts, and 
restitution, even 2” specie, where practicable, has been aimed at’ 
directly. With the older English courts of law, however, the 
idea has been to imply a promise to pay a money equivalent, 
after the analogy of the real contract created by a debt. 
Whether this idea may now be discarded as a mere scaffolding 
no longer necessary, is a question to which this kind of com- 
parative study would seem to afford the best answer. 

Perhaps as good a subject as may be found for law school 
study in a course of this character is that of real security, or 
pledge and hypothecation. On the one side we have the prin- 
cipal or secured debztence, giving opportunity for observing the © 
theory of obligations in the Civil law. On the other is the 
property phase of the transaction; so that by pursuing this 
- one compact topic one may gain a considerable insight into two 
great fields of the law. It is on the property side that the 
comparison will probably be most instructive. The pignus, of 
course, has been pretty thoroughly adopted by us, although 
confined to chattels, as indeed it is generally on the Continent 
to-day. But even here there may be possible points of differ- — 
ence to consider. Is our pledge so thoroughly an accessory 
of the principal obligation as is the case with the pignus? If 
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Holmes v. Kidd, (3 H. & N., 891), is good law,—and it ap- 
pears to be so received—it would seem that the pledge, together | 
with its power of sale, may, so far as the legal title to it is con- 
cerned, be separated from the ownership of the principal obli- 
gation. Probably that is so because our equitable doctrines 
make the substantial and beneficial property in the pledge fol- 
low the principal obligation nevertheless. The Civil law alone 
will bring out this difference of structure. 

When one turns to the forms of real security which may 
be created in land, it will be seen that our law has followed a 
path widely separated from the hyfotheca. Underlying our 
mortgage is still the primitive Germanic idea of forfeiture by. 
way of penalty, rather than direct satisfaction of the debt. 
Hquity has, to be sure, relieved against this forfeiture, but 
only by putting it off. It is only by modern statutes that jus- 
tice is more nearly satisfied in this particular; and even in 
such statutes much of the old mortgage remains. ‘There can 
- be no doubt that the Roman hypotheca more closely approaches 
our present ideal of security. Like the equitable charge it is 
always enforced by a sale, and the proceeds once applied extin- 
guish the principal debt. Like the pignus also it is an insep- 
arable accessory of the principal debt, which the mortgage is 
very far from being. 

But there is not space here to continue these illustrations. 


It is well known what use may be made of the Civil law of 


sales, bailments, and wills, to mention but a few among many 
topics. It is the purpose of this paper to suggest a method of 
teaching, rather than to outline a course of study. The em- 
phasis should be placed on the institution of our own, after its 
peculiar outline is brought out in sharp enough relief against 
the Roman background. In this way more is likely to be read 
in English than in Latin. Most of the Civil law authorities 
will come from the Digest, and so will be brief and easily read 
by the students. There are French and German translations 
of the Corpus Juris which, if wisely used, may be used to dis- 
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tinct advantage. Some little use can be made of Louisiana 
cases, especially from the earlier reports, to give a greater sense 
of reality to the Latin lines, but it is not probable that any con- 
siderable use can be made of Lower Canadian, French or Ger- 
man citations. Of course as much reading from the law writ- 
ers of the Continent as the student is equipped for should be 
encouraged and directed, but little of this can be made thé 
basis for class-room work. 

It is believed that a course following some such method 
as that here suggested might soon be made to prove its prac- 
tical value to the members of our profession, and especially to 
those who are preparing to teach law. 


F. B. WILLIAMS 
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A NEW PAPYRUS: A LIST OF OLYMPIC VICTORS. 


(Read at the Classical Conference at Ann Arbor, Mich., March 30.) 


In recent years the eyes of all interested in classical litera- 
ture and in the life of the subjects of Rome under the empire 
have been directed with peculiar interest toward Egypt. A 
mere list of the important documents discovered, without any 
attempt to show the reasons for considering them important, 
would be so long as to take more time in the reading than I 
have at my disposal, nor would it be in any way profitable./ 
I cannot, however, resist the temptation to remind you of the © 
three great literary discoveries, the mimes of Herondas, the — 
Aristotelian ‘‘ Constitution of the Athenians,’’ and the poems 
of Bacchylides. If the last decade had given us nothing more 
than these three, in fact if it had given us but one of the three, 
classical scholars would still have looked back to it as a period 
remarkable for the new material added to our scanty store of 
Greek literature. On the other hand, had none of these three 
great discoveries been made, the fragments of literary works, 
the records of legal cases, the accounts of private transactions 
and the like found in Egypt in the last decade would, collect- 
ively, amount to so great a volume, and shed so much light 
- upon various aspects of ancient life, that even in that case.the 
last decade would ‘be one of the most important for the new 
material added to our sources of knowledge of the ancient world. 

At the Classical Conference two years ago Professor 
Shorey read a paper on the poems of Bacchylides, then so 
recently discovered and published as to be still unfamiliar to 
the general public, and even to those classical scholars who 
were either not especially interested 1n Greek lyric poetry, or 


~ 


we 
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were temporarily busy in some other field. Today I wish to 
call your attention to another papyrus recently published—not — 
the text of a new or rediscovered lost author of literary im- 

portance, but a small fragment of a list of victors in the 

Olympic games. 

This fragment, with a vast number of other’ pieces of | 
papyrus, was found in the rubbish heaps of the old city of 
Oxyrhynchus, and is published by Grenfell and Hunt in the 
second volume of the Graeco-Roman Branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. It is written on the back or verso of a 
money account of about the end of the second or the beginning 
of the third century after Christ. The editors say that the 
tenth and fourteenth years of an emperor are mentioned, and 
in that case the emperor must be either Marcus Aurelius or 
Septimius Severus. The list of Olympic victors seems to have 
been written not very long after the account, and is assigned 


_ by. the editors to about the middle of the third century. The 


fragment covers the years 480 to 468 and 456 to 448 B. C., 
that is, Olympiads 75, 76, 77, 78, 81, 82, and 83. About half 


of the list for the 75th Olympiad is wanting, as well as the last 


name of the 78th, the whole of the 79th and 80th, the first 
three items of the 81st, and the last two of the 83rd. The 


names of the winners in thirteen events are given for each year 
(so far as preserved), in a regular order, stadium, diaulos, 
-dolichos, pentathlon, wrestling, boxing, pancratium, boys’ 


stadium, boys’ wrestling, boys’ boxing, the hoplite, or race in 

armor, the chariot race, and the riding race. | 
Professor Carl Robert, of Halle, has discussed the frag- 

ment in the Hermes, 1900, pp. 141-195. What I have to say 


is derived almost entirely, from that article and the notes of the 


original editors. The latter call attention to the similarity of 
this fragment to the remains of a list derived from the work on 
the Olympic victors by Phlegon, a writer of the time of 
Hadrian, and Robert makes it probable that the new list is 
itself actieny derived from Phlegon. It is then, in its origin, 
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not earlier than the scattered notices of Olympic victors found 
in the works of Pausanias, Plutarch, and others. It does show, — 
however, that the lists were widely spread in the third century 
after Christ, if this fragment was to be found in the unim- 
portant Egyptian town of Oxyrhynchus, and at the same time 
it is of importance when it confirms or opposes the reading of 
any manuscript of an author who happens to mention any of 
the same persons or events, because this fragment, regarded 
simply asa manuscript of an ancient author, is exceedingly 
early in comparison with the manuscripts upon which most of 
our classical texts are based. 

The list is therefore interesting and valuable in itself as a 
_ relic of ancient literature, and as showing how widely current 
and accessible such lists were, giving us reason to believe that 
references to the victors at Olympia in our classical texts are 
based upon official sources. ‘This is in itself enough to give the 
fragment considerable importance, but its importance is very 
much enhanced by the fact that among the names of victors 
here recorded, are.several hitherto unknown, and also several 
already known, but not hitherto dated. This last fact is 
especially interesting when we consider that the period covered 
by this fragment is just the time when Pindar and Bacchylides 
were writing their epinician odes, and, as we shall see, Polyc- 
litus, Myron, and Pythagoras of Rhegium were modelling and | 
casting statues of Olympic victors. Leaving, then, the inform- 
ation concerning the games themselves, which may be obtained 
by comparison of this fragment with the other sources of our 
knowledge on that subject, I wish to devote a few moments to 
the new light thrown upon the history of Greek literature 
and sculpture. 

The sixth and seventh odes of Bacchylides are in honor of 
-Lachon of Ceos, victor in the stadium at Olympia. The name 
of Lachon is not found in the list of victors in the stadium 
handed down to us through Eusebius, and this fact has led the 
first editor of Bacchylides to question the value of that list. 
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Now, however, we find Lakon of Ceos given in this new list as 
the victor in the boys’ stadium in the year 452, the 82nd . 
Olympiad. The exact date of the two odes is therefore fixed, 
and we find that the heading in the Ms. of Bacchylides is im- 
perfect in so far as it does not state that the victory celebrated 
was a boy’s victory. Nothing is proved against the correct- 
ness of the list in Eusebius, and the heading in the Ms. of | 
Bacchylides is also correct so far as it goes, though it omits the 
qualifying statement of the age of the victor. 
# Again, the victor in the riding race in the year 476 is 
Hiero of Syracuse. He was also victor in the same race in 
the following Olympiad, 472 ; but the fifth ode of Bacchylides, 
celebrating a victory of Hiero in this race, does not refer to a 
previous victory of the same kind, and therefore belongs to 
the year 476, the first in which Hiero won the riding race at 
Olympia. This fixes a date in respect to which there had been 
some doubt, as the Breslau scholia give a wrong date,. 488, for 
Hiero’s first victory. As the first Olympic ode of Pindar is in 
honor of this same victory, the same entry in our list fixes a 
point in Pindaric chronology. 
§ To the same year, 476, belongs the victory of Thero of 
Akragas in the chariot race. This again fixes the date of the 
second and third Olympic odes of Pindar. The Vatican 
scholia give the date as 472, and although this had ‘been ‘re- 
garded as incorrect, it is not altogether a matter of indifference 
that the newly found papyrus proves the correctness of thé 
views of scholars in opposition to the statement of the scholia. 
t The year 476 is also now found to be the date of the victory of 

Agesidamus of the Italian Locri in the boys’ boxing match. 
_ This is the victory celebrated by Pindar in the tenth and elev- 
enth odes, the date of which has been supposed, on the author- 
ity of one set of scholia, to be 484. The Breslau scholiast, 
who gives 476 as the date, is now seen to be correct. Three 
odes of Bacchylides and five of ee ace then, positively 
dated by the papyrus. 
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Robert, in the article I have mentioned, discusses much 
other interesting information to which one may be led through 
the study of the papyrus in connection with the Pindar scholia 
and other forms of ancient tradition concerning the Olympic 
games and the odes of Pindar. All I have wished to do here 
is to mention the facts now for the first time, through the dis- 
‘covery of this little papyrus, definitively established as fixed 
_ data in the history of Greek literature. 

For the history of Greek art the gain is even greater than 
for that of literature. We know from Pausanias, VI., 9, 1, 
that an artist, Ptolichus, of Aegina, made a statue of Theogne- 
- tus, victor in the boys’ wrestling match. Pausanias says that 
Ptolichus was the son and pupil of Synnoon, who was himself 
the pupil of Aristocles of Aegina, brother of Canachus. In 
the papyrus we find some of the victors’ names for the year 
476 entirely gone, and some only partially preserved. The 
name of the victor in the boys’ wrestling match for that year 
is gone, but the remaining letters of the following word, 
-vytys, Show that he was an Aeginetan, and the name Theog- 
‘ netus will fill the remaining vacant space. Brunn, in his 
Kuenstlergeschichte, says of Ptolichus that he was active 
about Ol. 80, i. e., 460 B. C. Frazer, in his note on the pas- 
sage in Pausanias, corrects this. to 468, because of an epigram © 
on the statue of Theognetus, by Simonides. As Simonides 
died in 466, the epigram, if really by him, must have been 
written before that time, so that the latest possible date for the 
victory of Theognetus would be 468. There is, however, some 
doubt possible in respect ‘to the authorship of the epigram, so 
the date of the victory of Theognetus, and consequently of 
. the only known work of Ptolichus, was not definitely fixed. 
But since it was known to be probably not far from 468, and 
we now find an Aeginetan victor, whose name is about the 
same length as Theognetus, in the year 476, we can be quite 
sure that this is the year in which, or immediately after which, 
Ptolichus made the statue of the youthful wrestler. The fa- 


Be 
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ther of Ptolichus was, then, in all probability, at the very 
least forty years of age at this time, much more probably a 
good deal older, and thus the date of his teacher Aristocles is 
clearly seen to be inthe latter part of the sixth century. This 
is, then, also the date of the more famous brother, Canachus. It 
would seem, therefore, that the date given by Brunn for Cana- 
chus and Aristocles, about 500, is a little toolate. The height 
of their activity is more likely to have been about 510 or even 
520. So, too, the artists Sostratus and Pantias, mentioned by 
Pausanias as the sixth and seventh in artistic succession from 


_ Aristocles, must be set back earlier than has been done, and 


Sostratus comes in the first half of the fifth century (Brunn 
says ninetieth and one hundredth Ol., respectively, 430 and 390. ) 

_ The dates thus fixed are of some importance and interest, 
though they do not belong to artists of the first rank. But 
our papyrus enables us also to establish dates for works of some 
of the best known and greatest artists of the fifth century. 
In the year 456 the victor in the Pancratium is Timanthes. 
Pausanias, VI, 8, 4, tells us that the statue of the victorious 
pancratiast Timanthes of Cleonze was a work of Myron.. In 
the year 448 the victor in the hoplite race is Lykeinos. Now 
Pausanias, VI, 2, 2, says that Lykeinos of Sparta won the 
chariot race (he gives no date) and had two statues by Myron. 
Evidently if he had two statues he was victor in two games. 
But our list does not give the victor in the chariot race in this 
year. Robert, however, is probably right in his assumption 


that if he had won two events in the same year he would have 


had but one statue. . Now he was not victor in the chariot race. 
in any year given in our list, and of the few years not other- 
wise occupied within a reasonable time from the year 448, al- 
most if not quite the only one available for his victory with 
the chariot is the next Olympiad, i. e., 444. The two statues 
by Myron are therefore dated 448 and 444, and these dates 
show that Myron’s activity continued rather later than has 
usually been assumed. If Robert is right in assigning the 
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year 476 tothe victory of Ladasin the long distance running race, 
we should have the artistic activity of Myron pretty well dated. 
Unfortunately, this last date is not by any means certain. 
But it is enough that two statues are assigned to fixed dates. 

Pythagoras of Rhegium is an artist about whom much has 
been written in recent years. Pliny says he flourished in the 
§oth Olympiad, but this date, 420 B. C., is evidently wrong, 
for Pausanias says, VI, 6, 4, that he made the statue of Euthy- 
mus, who was victor in the boxing match in 484, 476, and 472° 
and also that of Astylus, victor in three races in successive 
Olympiads in the time of Hiero of Syracuse. ‘That the state- 
ment of Pausanias in regard to the races is not quite exact is 
shown by our list, but Euthymus appears as victor in boxing 
in 476 and 472, and we find Astylus victor in the hoplite race 
in 480 and 476. The inexactness of Pausanias consists in as- 
signing victories to Astylus in three successive Olympiads and 
in not stating that he was victor in the hoplite race.. Assum- 
ing, which is probable, that the statues were set up in each case 
after the last victory of each athlete, we have the statue of 
Astylus dated in 476 and that of Euthymus in 472. But Pau- 
sanias mentions a statue of Astylus at Croton which the 
Crotoniates threw down because Astylus had himself pro- 
claimed in his two last victories as a Syracusan to flatter Hiero. . 
It is, of course, not certain that this statue was also by Pytha- 
goras, but it is probable that the same artist was employed for 
this as for the statue at Olympia. In that case, the statue at 
Croton must have been erected at least as early as 484. ‘The 
victorious wrestler in 452 as well as in 456 is Leontiscus from 
the Sicilian Messene. His statue was also by Pythagoras, 
according to Pausanias, VI, 4, 3, and assuming that it was 
erected after his second victory we find Pythagoras at work in 
452. This brings him down to the middle of the fifth century, 
even if we are not sure that Robert is right in assigning to the 
year 448 the victory in the chariot race won by Cratisthenes of 
Cyrene, whose statue was the work of Pythagoras. His statue of 
Mnaseas, victor in the hoplite race is fixed by our papyrus in 456. 
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But if it is of interest to the historian of art to fix the 
dates of. Myron and Pythagoras more exactly than has been 
possible heretofore, how much more important is it to be 
enabled to date correctly the artistic activity of Polyclitus! 
The ancient critics seem to have considered Polyclitus second 
only to Phidias, if indeed to him, among the artists of the fifth 
century, and it is of the greatest importance to those who try to 
trace the progress of Greek sculpture to determine his chron- 
ological position. Heretofore only one work of his has been so 
dated as to seem to afford a starting point for fixing the date of 
his artistic activity. Pliny, to be sure, says he flourished in 
420, but the passage in which this is stated asserts the same 
thing of Pythagoras, Myron, Scopas, and others, and is in no 
case to be trusted. The only basis for the dating of Polyclitus 
has been the date of the burning of the temple of Hera near 
Argos. ‘This occurred in 423, and as we know that Polyclitus 
made the great statue for the new temple, we know that he was 
active at a time not long after 423. This happens to agree, by 
the way, with the date given by Pliny. We can also assume 
that he had been active for some years before the erection of 
the new temple, for it, is not to be imagined that the execution 
of the great statue would be confided to an artist who had not 
given ample proof of his ability. Still, one point is not enough 
to fix the date of a lifetime. It has generally been believed of 
‘late that the burning of the temple took place when Polyclitus 
was .at most middle aged, and the date of his birth has been 
supposed to be about 470 or even later. Gardner, for instance, 
Handbook of Greek Sculpture, p. 325, says, ‘‘If... we admit 
that Algeladas accepted a commission as late as 455 B. C., 
there is no difficulty in supposing that Polyclitus—whose 
artistic activity falls entirely, so far as we know, within the 


_ jast forty years of the fifth century—may have worked asa 


boy under his veteran predecessor.’’ 

In lecturing on the history of Greek art it has long been 
my practice to speak of Polyclitus immediately after the pedi- 
ment sculptures of Olympia, before turning to Phidias and the 
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sculptures of the Parthenon. In doing this I have supposed, 
on the basis of the only date we had for Polyclitus, that I was 
allowing a personal feeling for the stylistic qualities of his work 
to interrupt a sequence otherwise for the most part chronolo- 
gical. It is therefore not without especial satisfaction that I — 
mention the new dates obtained for this artist from our papyrus. 

Pausanias, VI, 7, 10, mentions a statue by Polyclitus of 
the victor in the pentathlon, Pythocles. We find this name 
in our list for the year 452. In the same year the victor in the 
boxing match is Aristion, and Pausanias, VI, 13, 6, says that 
Polyclitus was the artist of the statue of the victorious boxer, 
Aristion of Epidaurus. The victors in the year 452, then, 
employed Polyclitus to make their statues, nearly thirty years 
before the temple at Argos was burned. It is even possible, 
perbaps we may say probable, that the activity of Polyclitus 
should be extended backward two Olympiads, to the year 460, 
for Pausanias mentions, VI, 4, 11, the statue of a boy boxer, 
Cyniscus of Mantinea, by him. Now the basis of this statue 
has been found at Olympia, and its inscription is in characters 
' earlier than those of the inscription of the basis belonging to 
the statue of Pythocles; the probability that the victory of 
Cyniscus was won in one of the two Olympiads not recorded in 
our fragmentary list is, therefore, not to be disregarded. The 
birth of Polyclitus must then be set at least as far back as 480, | 
probably even earlier, so that we have to regard him as a not 
very much younger contemporary of Phidias. The Hera at 
Argos, is then a work of his later years. 

‘This new dating makes the assumption of a second, 
younger, Polyclitus even more unavoidable than it was before, 
and opens afresh the questions connected with assigning several 
statues, the names and approximate dates of which are known, 
to the elder or the younger artist. It now becomes clear that 
any work of the 4th century, and probably any of the last few 
years of the 5th century, must be attributed to Polyclitus the 
younger, and we may soon be able to distinguish between the 
two sculptors more accurately than did the ancient writers. 


° 
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It would carry us too far to attempt to show how far 
reaching is the effect of the new dating of Polyclitus. Suffice 
it to say that the dates of several other artists must now be re- 
arranged. In one case the rearrangement is effected by our 
papyrus itself, for the name of the victor in the wrestling 
match in the last Olympiad there recorded, 448 B. C., is 
Cheimon of Argos, whose statue by Naucydes is mentioned by 
Pausanias, VI, 9, 3. Naucydes is also known through Pau- 
sanias as the artist of a statue of Hebe in the temple of Hera 
at Argos, and he has generally been supposed to have been a 
young man when that temple was built, just after 423. He is 
now seen to have been in activity as far back as 448. Perhaps, 
as has been proposed, we should, after slightly emending a 
passage in Pausanias, II, 22, 7, regard Naucydes as the 
younger brother of the elder Polyclitus. 

What I have said has little claim to originality. The 
original editors of the papyrus have done their work well, and 
their labors have been ably carried on by Professor Robert, so 
that the further results to. be obtained from additional com- 
parison of the papyrus with our other sources of information 
can be set forth only by elaborate and detailed discussion, for 
which this would not be a fitting opportunity even if I had 
undertaken and completed the necessary investigations. 


What I have tried to do is merely to call your attention to the 


‘interesting nature of this apparently sterile list of the names of 


Olympic victors and to lead you to look forward with eager — 
anticipation to future publications from the rubbish heaps of 
Oxyrhynchus or from other placesin Egypt. We may still 
hope for complete or nearly complete manuscripts of lost 
authors, but even if these are denied us, we may confidently © 


expect that mutilated fragments of ancient writings will aid us 


in constructing that complete picture of ancient literature, art, 
and life which we all ardently desire to see. © 


HAROLD N. FOWLER. 


ol 
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SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS IN NEW YORK CITY. 


New York City should be approached for the first time by 
water. ‘There is a charm in the view from harbor or river 
even when the means of approach is the commonplace ferry- 
boat. Before one, lies the panorama of our greatest city, a 
view of intense interest, calculated to turn one’s thoughts to 
the mighty forces which have built up this wonderful metrop- 
olis, and to the varied scenes of human activity which are 
presented on Manhattan Island. In prominent relief against 
the blue or gray background the traveler marks the outline 
formed by buildings, great and small, from the. towering ‘‘sky 
scraper’ to its puny neighbor—a fitting type of the diversities 
economic and social, which the life of the great city presents. 


For here, if anywhere in our country, meet the extremes of 


wealth and poverty, of culture andignorance. One must say, too, 
that they meet rather than mingle, for even the stranger will 
find no difficulty in marking out the bounds which separate 
the habitations of the rich from the quarters given over to the 
poor. 

It is not alone the great guif which is fixed between 
wealth and poverty that tends to segregate the population into 
groups; but here as probably nowhere else in this country, do 


- diversities of race, nationality, language and creed tend to pro- 


duce a collection of towns and villages in place of a unified 
municipality. To the port of New York has come by far the 
greater part of that host of immigrants which for so many 
years has been landing on our shores. ‘Though so many of 
these foreigners have found their way to our other cities and 


even to the nooks and corners of our wide domain, still, 


whether from choice or necessity, a very great number have 
remained in the metropolis. Probably there can be found in 
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that city people of every nation, state and principality that has 
any representatives in this country. And there, as in our 
other great cities, wherever the numbers of a kindred people 
increase, there is a tendency among them to settle in groups; 
and so the features of their mode of living which-are outlandish, 
in the literal sense of the word, may be perpetuated even in 

the midst of a new and strange environment. | 

It needs no argument to prove that, in a cosmopolitan city 
such as this, where so many influences are at work to separate 
the population into groups in many respects distinct, only 
through systematic effort intelligently directed and zealously 
carried out can any unity be secured and a civic consciousness 
and conscience brought into being. It would be a common- 
_ place, also, to say that the government of the greatest of our | 
great cities has for years been notoriously corrupt. Now and 
again comes an arousing of the public conscience, and a wave 
of ‘‘reform’’ sweeps over the community; but all too soon 
matters lapse into the old conditions, and the government of 
our chief city becomes interesting principally ‘‘to point a moral 
or adorn a tale.’’ 

Yet when one considers the heterogeneous character of the 
population of New York City, and notes what a large propor- 
tion of the people are ignorant of our language, laws and 
customs, how striking is the contrast between the life of rich 
and poor, and how unscrupulous politicians are ever at hand to 
array one class of our people against another, the wonder is 
not that the government of the city has been corrupt, but that 
greater calamities have not befallen our metropolis. It may be 
that the very diversity of race, nationality, language, ‘creed 
and customs has been a safeguard, as well as a barrier to civic 
unity. It is not pleasant to reflect what might have happened 
if the ‘great mass of the poorer classes of New York City had 
been one in language, desires and aims, and had fallen under 
the influence of some misguided leader bent on social revolution. 

On the whole, however, one’s belief in the possibility of 
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such a catastrophe as the one hinted at grows less firm when 
one becomes better acquainted with the people who make up 
what would ordinarily be called the ‘‘lower strata’ of New 
York society. Though the present writer cannot pretend to 
an intimate acquaintance with these people, slight opportuni- 
ties for personal observation and the testimony of those who do 
know ‘‘the other half’ of the city’s population, lead to a con- 
viction that the foreign elements are mostly made up of well 
meaning people, who need only proper leadership and training 
to be brought into right relations politically and socially. This 
may be asserted without gainsaying or belittling the fact that 
great burdens rest upon those who are, and are to be the 
leaders and teachers of these people. But it seems not too 
radical a statement to assert that the most difficult work of 
regeneration and social upbuilding will be found among people 
who speak our own language and many of whom are native 
born, for one need not go to the distinctively foreign quarters 
of New York to find vice and criminal tendencies. | 

In recent years the problems of our great cities have 
forced themselves upon the attention of thoughtful and 
patriotic people, and many have been quick to respond and 
earnest in the endeavor to find true solutions. In New York 
City especially, the agencies which have been created for the 
purpose of bettering conditions of living and contributing in 
every way to the advancement of the people, have multiplied 
in a truly surprising way. Among the movements which have 
been undertaken with the purpose of making’ life in the great 
~ city more wholesome and of bringing about a better under- 
standing among people whose walks in life lead them along 
widely separated paths, the social settlement may well claim 
the particular attention of university men and women. For the 
settlement idea originated with university men, and, though 
others have entered this line of activity, the settlement workers 
are still for the most part men and women from the colleges 
and universities. | 
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The following brief sketch of the history of the settlement 
movement is taken from a leaflet issued by the College Settle- 
ments Association. 

‘The movement took its formal rise in England under the 
inspiration of the social teachings of such men as Kingsley, 
Ruskin and Thomas Hill Green. In 1867 Edward Denison, 
an Oxford student of wealth and position, came to the vicar of 
St. Philip’s in Stepney, wishing to live and work in that 
parish. He died after two years, but during that time he con- 
ceived the project of such houses in the poor quarters of the 
city as are now known as social settlements. In 1875 Arnold 
_ Toynbee, an Oxford tutor, filled with the same desire to share 
the life of the less favored classes, took up his residence in 
Whitechapel and worked under the vicar of St. Jude’s. His 
life in the work was also very brief, but he was a brilliant 
leader of thought among the working men, and ten years later 
the first Social Settlement founded for the furtherance of social 
unity and sympathy, was named Toynbee Hall after the young 
worker.”’ 

The functions of the social settlement and the ideals of 
settlement workers are aptly set forth in the two quotations 
which follow, the first from Miss Lilian Whiting’s ‘“The World 
Beautiful,’’ the other by Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, 
Chicago. ‘The purpose of the settlement, Miss Whiting says, 
is ‘“To found a home which shall be a standing object-lesson in 
better ways of living; which shall illustrate the beauty of order, 
of cleanliness, of gentle ways, of generous thoughtfulness, of 
friendly sympathy.’’ ‘‘“The Settlement then is,’’ says Miss 
Addams, ‘‘an experimental effort.to aid in the solution of the 
social and industrial problems which are engendered by the 
modern conditions of life in a great city. It insists that these 
problems are not confined to any portion of acity. Itis an 
attempt to relieve, at the same time, the over-accumulation at 
one end of society and the destitution at the other; but it 
assumes that this over-accumulation and destitution is most 
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sorely felt j in the things that pertain to social and educational 
advantages.’’ 

The pioneer social settlement, as has been said, was 
Toynbee Hall, founded in East London in 1885. Only two 
years later the Neighborhood Guild was established by Dr. 
Stanton Coit in the lower East Side of New York City, in one 
of the most densely populated regions in the world.- This 
Guild developed into the University Settlement, the latter 
name having been adopted in 1891; but the settlement is still 
familiarly known in the neighborhood as ‘‘the Guild.’’ Ina 
tenement house, certainly no more comfortable than other 
buildings in the vicinity, this work was begun, and here young 
men from the universities made their home. Perhaps no settle- 
ment in this country has exerted a wider influence than this. 
The practical character of its work is evidenced by the fact that 
Governor Roosevelt has said that ‘‘the cardinal feature about 
this University Settlement has been that the people actually 
work; that the function so pregnant in more than one society 
of talking about work is relegated to its proper place of 
inferiority as compared with doing it.’’ 
| In 1889 the College Settlement was established in the same 

vicinity in which the Neighborhood Guild had already begun 
its work. It is conducted under the direction of the College 
Settlements Association which was organized to establish 
centers which should be ‘‘an expression of the social ideals of 
our college-bred women and afford a field of work for those 
who are able to give their service.’?’ ‘The Association has 
chapters in Wellesley, Smith, Vassar, Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, 
Wells, the Packer Collegiate Institute, Cornell, Swarthmore, 
Elmira, the Woman’s College of Baltimore, and Barnard Col- 
lege. In addition to the College Settlement in New York, it 
supports the St. Mary Street Settlement in Philadelphia and 
Denison House in Boston. 

A third center in the same part of the city as the two 
which have been mentioned as the pioneers in the movement 
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in New York, is the one known as the Nurses’ Settlement. It 
has carried on a somewhat unique and a most excellent work 
since 1895—a work the character of which is hinted at in the 
name of the settlement. It is several blocks distant from the 
College and University Settlements; but the entire district 
which includes all three is inhabited almost wholly by Russian 
and Polish Jews. One is tempted to quote the description of 
this section, which appears in a leaflet issued by the College 
Settlement. | | 

‘The region is practically a foreign town and a very 
picturesque one itistoo. Perhaps the most characteristic sight 
is the Thursday night market in Hester St., where every con- 
ceivable thing is for sale, chiefly candles, dried fruit and 
oilcloth and where the yolk or the white of an egg, or a chicken 


leg or wing is no uncommon purchase. The language of the . . 


people is ‘Yiddish’ (or jargon), a corruption of German of the ~ 
time when the Jews were driven from Germany into Poland 
and Russia. It has gathered to itself Polish and Russian, as 
well’ as Hebrew words, and it is written wholly in Hebrew 
characters; but is still chiefly German, and when well enun- 
ciated is readily understood by anyone who knows something 
of this language. This is the language that one hears con- 
stantly on the streets and sees on the shop signs and in the 
newspapers, since the men learn little English and the women. 
none. It is only the children who pick it up, chiefly in school, 
and they are rapidly giving up the use of native dialect. The 
type is distinctly Russian and Hebrew and one would almost 
think himself in Russia when meeting the long, straight surtout 
and high fur cap frequently worn by the elder men. The 
streets are always filled with push-carts and children, and in 
the evening or hot weather are almost impassable for the 
crowds that throng them for freedom and air. Indoors the 
crowding is just as great and far more harmful. Families of 
five to ten. persons live in tenements of two to five tiny rooms, 
one well lighted and ventilated, the others nearly or wholly 
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dark. ‘There are four of these tenements on each floor of the 
flimsy buildings of the neighborhood that cover but an ordinary 
house-lot each.’’ 

It would be an error to suppose that all New York settle- 
ments are found in such neighborhoods as the one just 
described. In other parts of the city where there is little on 
the surface which appears worthy of notice for its unusual 
character, there is no less need of the uplifting influence of the 
settlement. Such a district is that in which the Friendly Aid 
House, in East Thirty-fourth street, carries on its work. This 


is about two miles north of the College and University Settle- 
ments, and about midway between them and the East Side 


House, while more than a mile north of the latter one finds the 
Union Settlement, in charge of residents from the Union Theo- 


‘logical Seminary. Among the East Side settlements whose 


residents are college women, in addition ta the College and 

Nurses’ Settlements and the Friendly Aid House, one may 
also mention the Christodora House. ‘This is situated on 
Avenue B, opposite Tompkins Square Park. Though com- 

paratively few blocks distant from the College and University 
Settlements, the neighborhood is very different. The work of 
the Christodora House is of a more distinctively religious char- 
acter than that in many of the settlements. 

On the West Side there are likewise several settlements. 

In Sixty-ninth street is found the Riverside Settlement, the. 
only one in the nineteenth assembly district in which there is 
a tenement house population of nearly twenty thousand per- 
sons, comprising twenty-seven nationalities. The district also 
contains the most densely populated block on Manhattan 
Island, if not in the world. Further south on the same side of 
the city is the West Side Settlement, conducted by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, in a district inhabited almost 
exclusively by Irish people. Ninety-five per cent: of the popu- 
lation is Roman Catholic. ‘The block in which this settlement 
has its home is inhabited by twenty-five hundred people, while 
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the one opposite has a population of three thousand. Between 
these two last-mentioned settlements is the Hartley House, one 
of the newer settlements; founded as recently as 1896. The 
residents are college women. ‘This settlement is found in West 
Forty-sixth street, in the Fifteenth Assembly District, in 
which the families average four members each, including the 
parents. Americans, Irish and Germans here comprise nine- 
tenths of the population, the last-mentioned element being 
rather less numerous than the other two. In a recent report 
of the work of this settlement mention is made of the shifting 
character of the tenement-house population of New York City. 
In the Fifteenth Assembly District the average length of resi- 
dence is about two years and a half. One can readily appre- 
ciate the difficulties under which the settlement residents work 
in atttempting to exert a lasting influence in a neighborhood 
whose population changes so rapidly. Not only is the tene- 
ment-house population a shifting one, but it isa striking fact 
that notwithstanding segregation along the line of nationality, 
some quarters of the city do not long remain in possession of 
people of a given nationality. For example, the neighborhood 
of the College and University Settlements, as we have seen, is 
at present populated almost exclusively by Russian and Polish — 
Jews. Yet a few years ago, when the College Settlement was 
established, there were many Germans in the neighborhood. 
It is encouraging to note that they still continue to come to 
the settlement though they have removed from the immediate 
vicinity. As the Russian and Polish Jews have come in, the 
German people have gradually been crowded farther north, 
and have formed a quite distinctly German quartér just beyond 
the Hebrew district which has been described. Similarly one 
finds streets and districts almost wholly given over to the 
Italians, where but a few years ago other nationalities, German 
or Irish perhaps, predominated, and even native Americans 
were found in numbers. | 
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In most cases the New York settlements are found in 


houses such as are commogn in the particular neighborhood. 


Alterations may have been made in the arrangement of rooms 
better to suit the needs of the work; but there is ordinarily 
little on the exterior to distinguish the settlement house from 


others in the neighborhood. In some instances as the work 


has broadened it has been found necessary to secure additional 
room in an adjoining or neighboring house; but the settlement 
house in general still remains of the same type as its neighbors. 
There are two notable exceptions. The University and River- 
side Settlements now have well equipped buildings of their 
own erected for their special use. The University Settlement 
has a particularly imposing and well equipped building, which 
presents a. striking contrast to the surrounding houses, though 
it has as compeers the beautiful new public school building 
across the street, and Mills Hotel Number Two, not far away. 


'The Union Settlement has secured five houses on East One 


Hundred and Fourth street, which are being turned into 
quarters suitable for its work. A most unique site is the one 
which was chosen for the East Side House. It stands on the 
bluff overlooking the East River at the foot of Seventy-sixth 
street. ‘Ihe property consists of two frame buildings, a brick 
gymnasium, a park and playground, a running. track and a 
tidal swimming pool. 

Those who have visited the Goodrich House in Cleveland 
will have a fair idea of the University Settlement House. The 
two buildings do not strikingly resemble each other in archi- 
tecture, but each was constructed with a view to use for settle- 
ment work; arid hence there is resemblance in the completeness 
of arrangement and adaptability to the work at hand, as well 
as in the substantial character of construction and in attractive 
appearance. So far as the surroundings of the two buildings 
are concerned, there could scarcely be a greater contrast. 

It will be generally admitted that commodious buildings 
of this character give much greater scope for the work of a 
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settlement, that many more people can be brought within their 
walls, and that activities can be undertaken which would be 
impracticable with such accommodations as tenement-houses 
afford. On the other hand, some are inclined to fear that what 
is gained in this direction is more than counterbalanced by the 
tendency to ‘‘institutionalism’’ which they believe threatens a 
settlement established in quarters comparatively luxurious. 
This fear caused no little anxiety to the promoters of Goodrich 
House. ‘The Secretary of the Board of Trustees of that settle- 
ment in her report in June, 1898, said: ‘‘It was with some 
misgivings that we took possession of our beautiful building. 
Those of us who were familiar with the very different housing 
of most of our American settlements, said ‘This will not bea 
settlement, it will be dn institution; the personal element, 
~ which is the soul of the genuine settlement, will be lost here.’ ’’ 
Fortunately she was able to report that at the end of a year 
these misgivings had vanished and the belief was expressed 
that ‘“‘the true settlement spirit may be housed in more 
spacious quarters than asa rule are dedicated to it.’? Time 
alone will tell whether this will be the experience of settle- 
ments in New York and elsewhere which leave the old cramped 
quarters of the tenement-house for the spacious rooms of 
beautiful new buildings. If the danger of making an institu- 
tion of the settlement thus housed can be entirely avoided, the 
newer type of settlement house may be expected to make 
possible a much wider range of accomplishment than could be 
secured in the old. | 

It would be a serious omission to leave the subject of settle- 
ment houses without referring to the crowning feature of the 
University Settlement building,—the roof garden. The broad 
streets and ample ‘‘ breathing spaces’’ in Cleveland make this 
feature unnecessary at the Goodrich House. But no one who 
has passed through the narrow, crowded streets of the lower 
East Side of New York City on a hot summer day could have 
any doubt of the great benefits to be derived from such play- 
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grounds and places of recreation, elevated as they are above 
the heat and confusion of the streets. 

It is almost literally true that the people of these crowded 
tenement house quarters live in the streets throughout the hot 
season. ‘Their small, ill-ventilated rooms offer little opportu- 
nity for rest, not to speak of enjoyment. In winter their dis- 
comforts must be borne; but in summer the people are driven 
to the streets or the roofs, and few remain indoors unless their 
duties compel them to be there. It is not a fiction of the 
illustrated newspapers that the inhabitants of such districts 
often seek the roofs of their houses as the most acceptable 
places for sleeping. Nor is it uncommon even to find people 
who have brought their cots out to the sidewalk, to gain in the 
open air such rest as they may, in the few hours not given 
over to the infinite hubbub of the neighborhood and the con- 
stant roar of the city beyond. As evidence that roof-gardens 
are appreciated by the people in these quarters of the city, it 
may be said that at the one on the building of the Hebrew 
Educational Alliance the attendance for a single season was 
more than three hundred and sixty-five thousand, the average 
daily attendance being nearly forty-seven hundred, 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the fact that since the 
districts in which the settlements carry on their work differ so 
widely one from another in the character of their inhabitants 
and in general environment, each has‘its own problems. ‘In 
each settlement the workers must seek the best methods of 
promoting the welfare of their neighbors. Yet certain activi- 


ties are common to almost all the settlements, such as the boys’ | 


and girls’ clubs, the penny provident bank, the libraries, etc. 
A kindergarten is generally one branch of the work, and a 
gymnasium and baths are provided wherever a suitable place 
for them can be found in the settlement house. | 

Through the penny provident bank an effort is made to 
encourage thrift and to develop the habit of saving. The 


children have the privilege of transacting business with the 
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bank at stated times. Each is provided with a book in which 
are inserted stamps which represent the amount placed to the 
credit of the depositor. The child who arrives at the bank 
with his savings intact, in spite of the allurements of soda 
water at two cents a glass and watermellon at a cent a slice, is 
on the high road to thrift. 

| In some of the settlement houses branches of the public 
library are established, as in the East Side House and the 
Riverside Settlement. The Webster Free Circulating Library 
at the former settlement contains a department devoted to 
Bohemian books with more than sixteen hundred volumes. A 
recent report of the librarian gives evidence of the cosmopoli- 
tan character of the district to which the East Side House 
ministers. The statement is made that of the readers using 
the library fifty per cent. were of German parentage, twenty 
per cent. Bohemian, ten per cent. American, five per cent. 
Irish, nine per cent. Austrian, and six per cent. about evenly © 
divided among Italians, French, Russians, Scandinavians, 
Hungarians, Scotch, English, Swiss and Canadians. An 
important feature of the usefulness of this library lies in the 
co-operation of those who have it in charge with the teachers 
of the public schools, as a result of which more than two 
thousand boys and girls joined the library last year upon the 
suggestion of their teachers. 

The librarian at the Riverside Settlement calls attention to 
the wide field for personal or social work which is open to the 
‘settlement librarian. ‘‘She may be eyes for the nervous old 
lady who has left her glasses at home, and who must have the 
titles of row after row of books read to her; she may search for, 
and possibly find, the novel which will answer the young lad’s 
demand that it shall have ‘no love in it,’ and she may givea 
moral tonic, in the shape of a bracing, wholesome story, to the 
anzemic young girl who asks for a book that ‘ends sad.’ ”’ 

The stranger will be surprised to find among the children 
of the tenements a strong demand for good books. The supply 
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of books on history sometimes runs short, and there is a taste, 
at least among the older Hebrew boys, for various reading, as 
books on social and economic questions. Nevertheless the 
librarian is often needed as a guide to those whose knowledge 
of books is meager and who have not yet acquired a taste for 
good reading. Doubtless the librarian at the University Settle- 
ment voices.the opinion of Her colleagues when she says: 
“Time and insight are needed to extricate from their mental 
entanglements these little people, whose ideas are so ambitious 
and whose English and general knowledge are so imperfect.’’ 
She cites the instance of a little girl who wanted to consult 
an encyclopeedia on ‘‘ pens,’’ because she was going to write a 
composition on the theme ‘‘Is the pen mightier than the | 
sword ?’’ A boy who asked for ‘‘’ The Mysteries of Paris’”’ 
was seeking aid in preparation for a debate on the Dreyfus case. 
The boys’ and girls’ clubs, a feature common to all settle- 
ments, serve a manifold purpose, being especially valuable in 
teaching the lessons of co-operation, mutual helpfulness and 
forbearance, and self-control. The debating clubs conducted 
by the other boys and young men, arouse an intent in the vital, 
social, economic, and political questions of the day, con- 
tributing :thus to the cultivation of patriotism and civic spirit, 
a prime object of the settlement movement. Toward'the same © 
end the work of the City History Club is directed, and it finds 
willing allies in the settlements where under its direction 
classes for the study of the history of the city are conducted. 
_ In addition to the forms of activity which have been 
mentioned and others of kindred character, which are particu- 
larly activities pertaining to the settlement house, there is 
another no less vital phase of settlement work. Mr. Reynolds, 
head worker of the University Settlement, describes this 
feature of the settlements activity, when he says of his own 
settlement: ‘‘It works to advance those more comprehensive 
and fundamental measures of reform, which affect the condi- 
tions of the district as a whole, and so to promote through 
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co-operation with the public authorities and various civic and 
philanthropic organizations, all civic, educational, and moral 
Influences which may modify the entire life of the district and 
not merely that of the few thousands who avail themselves of 
the privileges of the settlement house.’’ These, I take it, are 
aims of every typical settlement, and the effort to accomplish 
them leads the workers into a wide range of activities, some 
of which must be mentioned. | 

The lack of school accommodations for the children in the . 
crowded districts of New York City was for a long time such 
a serious evil as to attract widespread attention and call forth 
general denunciation of a system of municipal government 
which permitted such neglect. When Mr. Reynolds made his 
report of the work of his settlement, in 1897, he said: ‘‘At 
present, in our ward alone, between two and three thousand 
children are kept out of school, and nearly four hundred in the 
lowest grade are admitted only to half-day sessions.’’ : 
Fortunately conditions have greatly improved during two 
or three years past. Within this period one of the largest and | 
best equipped school buildings in the city has been opened, 
just across the street from the University Settlement. This 
has probably made it possible for the time being to provide for 
all the children of school age who desire to enter the schools. 
In other districts there has likewise been marked improvement 
in this line. But it is difficult indeed to cope with the problem 
of giving-even an elementary education to all the children of 
these crowded districts, where there seems to be an ever 
increasing throng of youngsters knocking for entrance at the 
gates of learning. 

To illustrate the perplexing character of the problem, it 
may be said that it was the intention to reserve the upper floor 
(the fifth) of the school building referred to above for the 
purposes of manual training. But this aim could not be carried 
out, for the building had not been occupied a year when it 
was found necessary to use part of the upper floor for ordinary - 
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class room work; and all the available room will soon be needed 

for this purpose, if indeed that time has not already come. 

The workers in some of the settlements, notably the Univer? 

sity and College Settlements, have taken a deep interest in 

securing more school buildings and in improving the system of 

education, and to the ae ae of these ends they have 
contributed not a little. 

Realizing how important physical welfare 1s, not only in 
itself, but as the basis: for mental and spiritual advancement, 
the settlements devote much painstaking effort toward secur- 
ing better housing for the people and parks and playgrounds 
for their recreation. The narrow yards connected with the 
settlement houses are utilized as playgrounds for the children; 
but need is constantly felt for much more spacious recreation 
grounds. An important step in this direction was taken last 
June, when after long effort the Outdoor Recreation League 
succeeded in opening Seward Park Playground in Hester street | 
in the lower East Side. : 

Those only who have seen the children of this district or 
similar places, playing in the dangerous streets or on the more 
dangerous roofs, can fully appreciate what a veritable godsend 
such a playground is to their numerous (one might almost say 
to their innumerable) band. In its valuable work the Outdoor 
Recreation League has had the cooperation of settlement 
workers. 

In the uptown districts, where vacant lots are not unknown, 
it is occasionally possible for the settlements on their own 
initiative to secure playgrounds for the children. For example, 
Union Settlement has secured the use of an open space three 
hundred by one hundred feet, which has been enclosed and 
equipped with swings, sand piles, etc. This playground is 
open to the children from May to November. It is due to the 
generosity of Mrs. Cornelia B. Rogers, of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, that the children of this part of New York City 
are so highly favored. It would scarcely be possible for any 
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one to render a benefaction more fruitful of good results than 
by throwing open a vacant lot as a playground for the children 
of the tenements. The results of such action are far reaching, 
and its good effects will be felt even more in the next genera- 
tion than at present. 

The same spirit and aim which have led the settlement 
workers to devote time and energy to securing playgrounds for 
the children and parks for all, have called them into a wide 

range of activities directed toward bettering physical surround- 
ings. ‘They gave zealous assistance to the late Colonel Waring 
when he was waging war against foul streets in New York. 
The results of that work are familiar to all. Its benefits can 
hardly be overestimated. It need be added merely that the 
settlements contributed to the work by assisting in organizing 
the juvenile corps of Colonel Waring’s little army. So far as 
possible also they inspired in both children and adults the 
desire to bring order and cleanliness to take the place of the 
chaos and filth which prevailed in so many of the streets. The 
war begun at that time has not been carried to complete victory; 
but marvels have been wrought. ‘Those who seek to make 
the Greater New York a more wholesome place to dwell in, 
never have need to sigh for more worlds to conquer. There 
is ever a new cause to be championed, ever another war to 
be waged against the forces of ignorance, conservation or greed. 


During the past few months the settlements have been’ 


assisting the Tenement House Committee of the Charity 
Organization Society in preparation for the exhibition which 
has recently attracted such widespread attention. It is to be 
hoped that this exhibition has resulted in impressing on the 
minds of thoughtful people the fact that the average tenement- 
house has pernicious features, but that decent, comfortable 
dwellings for the poor are practicable. ~ 

In conclusion it must be said that the writer makes no 
pretence to having given a comprehensive view of the work of 
the New York social settlements. Other activities might have 
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been mentioned, and still other features of the work can be 
properly treated by one to whom a long period of residence in 
a settlement and active participation in its work have given 
thorough familiarity with all the conditions and problems. 
One who has some acquaintance with the different settlements 
of the city would note that a few of them have not even been 
mentioned by name in this sketch. My excuse for this must 
be partly lack of familiarity with the entire field, partly the 
fact that the term settlement is now applied in cases where the 
work differs essentially from the typical college or utiiversity 
settlement. Hence it is difficult to make a list of the settle- 
ments of New York which would not be open to criticism as 
not comprehensive on the one hand, or as including, on the 
other, groups of workers whose aims and methods differ 
decidedly from those of the typical settlement resident. In 
many respects the work of an institutional church follows the 
same lines as that of a settlement, yet it is not properly a 
settlement, nor ordinarily so considered. It has seemed fair to. 
assume that those who were to read this sketch would be espe- 
cially interested in those settlements whose residents are chiefly 
men and women from the universities and colleges, and whose 
ideals are those of the founders of the settlement movement. 
| It is often charged that university training makes men 
visionary, separates them from the actual workaday world, 
and unfits them for action. Whatever the grounds for this 
arraignment, the critics must at least recognize in the settle- 
ment workers a class of college-bred men and women who do 
act, even if they also ‘‘theorize.’’ And it is hoped that even 
this imperfect sketch of one form of activity looking toward 
social uplift, will aid in arousing that sort of interest which 
will make it increasingly unfair to charge the graduates of our 
colleges and universities with impracticability and lack of syim- 
pathy with the every-day world. 


Joun H. Dywngs, ’g1. 
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INDEX TO AN ENGLISH GARNER 
BY EDWARD ARBER. 


Preliminary Note. This index is one of authors, except in the case 
of Aakluyt’s Voyages, all selections from which are arranged under 
Hakluyt. Brackets, except at beginning of title, include Arber’s own 
notes of explanation. The few abbreviations used will be easily under- 
stood. Volumes are denoted by an arabic numeral followed by a colon. 
Anonymous. Beauty’s Fort. [Second Version of Cupid’s As- 

sault. 1:74-76. MS. in possession of J. P. Collier, Esq.,. F. 


S. A.J] 1:128. 

[The] Bride’s “Good Morrow.” Toa pleasant new tune. 
Pr. chiefly in Ld. between 1567-1700. [Roxburgh Ballads, 
1:15, in British Museum.] 1:47. — 

Cupid’s Posies, For Bracelets, Handkerchers, and Rings; 
With Scarfs, Gloves, and other things...Ld., Pr. by E. C. 
for J. Wright, 1674. 8:351. 

Early Seventeenth Century Poems. [Egerton MsS., 
2,013.| 33395. | 

England’s Joy or a Relation of the Most Remarkable 
Passages, from his Majesty’s Arrival at Dover to His En- 
trance at Whitehall. Ld., Pr. by Thomas Creak, 1660. 1:25. 
[An] Epitaph upon the Right Honourable Sir Philip 
Sidney Knight, Lord Governor of Flushing. 1:291. 

[The] Examination of Master William Thorpe. ..before 
Thomas Arundell, Archbishop of Canterbury,...1407. The 
Examination of the honourable Knight, Sir John Oldcastle, 
Lord Cobham, burnt by the said Archbishop. . .6:41. | 
[An] Excellent Sonnet, wherein the lover exclaimeth 
against Detraction, being the principal cause of all his care. 
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[Third Version of Cupid’s Assault. 1:74-76.] From [A 
Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inventions.] 1 :460. 


[The] Famous and Wonderful Recovery of a Ship of 

_ Bristol, called the Exchange, from the Turkish Pirates of 
Argier...Success of John Rawlins, Pilot. ..brought the ship 
into Plymouth... [1622]...redemption of twenty-four men 
and one boy from Turkish slavery. Ld., Pr. for Nathaniel 
.Butler...1622. 4:581. 

—— [A] Fight at Sea, Famously fought by the Dolphin of 
London against Five of the Turks’ Men of War and a Sattee, 
the 12 of January last 1616[17]...Wherein is shown the 
noble worth and brave resolution of our English nation. 
Written...by one. - -then present. Pr. at ray oe roe 
Gosson...1617. 2: 197. 

—— [Here beginneth a little] Geste of Robin Hood and his 
meiny: and of the proud Sheriff of Nottingham. First 
Printed Robin Hood Ballad. Pr. by Winken de Warde at 
Ld. about I510. 6:423. 


[The] Great Frost. Cold doings in London, except it be 
at the Lottery. With News of the Country. A familiar talk 
between a Countryman and a Citizen touching this terrible’ 
Frost and the Great Lottery, and the effects of them. A Dia- 
logue. Pr. at Ld. for Henry.Gosson, to be sold at his shop at 
London-Bridge. 1608. 1:77. 


I loved a lass, a fair one! [A Description of Love. 
1629.] °7:11. 

If Floods of tears Sula cleanse my follies past. (In 
Sonnets after Astrophel.) 1 :600. 

[The] Interpreter. Wherein three principal Terms of 
State, much mistaken by the vulgar, are clearly unfolded. 
Anno 1622. [Thought to have been pe in Scotland or 
Holliand.] 6:231. 

[The] Late Expedition in Scotland made by the King’s 
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Highness’ army, under the Earl of Hertford, the year of our 
Lord God 1544. Pr. at Ld. by Reynold Wolf, 1544. 1:113. 


—— Leather: A Discourse tendered to the High Court of Par- 
liament...Ld., Pr. by T. C. for Michael Sparke...1629. 

~ 6:209. 

—— Love Posies. [Harl. MS. 6910.] 1:611. 

——-. Love’s Garland: or Posies for Rings, Handkerchers, and 
Gloves ;...Ld., Pr. by N. O. for John Spencer. ..1624. 8:97. 


—— [The] Manner of the Triumph at Calais and Boulogne. 
The second printing. With more additions as it was done 

indeed. 2:33. 

[The] Merchant’s Daughter of Bristow [Bristol] [An- 

cient Ballads, etc., in the Library of Henry Huth, 1867.] Pr. 

at Ld. for William Blackwall [about 1600]. 8 :339. 


Narrative of all the proceedings in the Draining of the 
Great Level of the Fens...From the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth until this present May, 1661. Pr. by A. W. for the use 
of the author, 1661, Ld. 1:313. | 


—— [The] Noble Triumphant Coronation of Queen Anne, 
Wife unto the most noble King Henry the viiith. 2:41. 
— Old King Cole, his life and death. [?Written between 
1830 and 1837.] 8:633. | 
——— [The] Passage of our most dread Sovereign Lady, Queen 
Elizabeth, through the City of London to Westminster, the 
day before her Coronation. Anno. 1558. Impr. at Ld...by 
Richard Tottill the XXIII day of January. [1559.]. 4:217. 
[A] Praise of Mistress Ryce. [Tottel’s Miscellany. ] 
(1:38. | 
Ranks in the British Army about 1630. [Harl. MS. 4031, 
f.244.] 1:463. 
| [A] Relation of the Retaking of the Island of Sainta 
Helena, and three Dutch East India ships. Published by 
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authority. In the Savoy, Pr. by Thomas Newcomb. M. DC. 
LXXIII. 1:59. 


-—— Report to Lord Burleigh of the cost.of delivering a Tun 


of Gascoigny wine in England in November, 1583. (Lansd. 
MS. 37.] 1:46. 

—— [The] Scottish Queen’s Burial at Peterborough, upon 
Tuesday, being Lammas Day [ist August] 1587. Ld., Pr. 
by A. J. [Abel Jeffes] for Edward Venge...8:341. 

Sonnets after Astrophel, v. Content. — 

[A] True Relation of a Brave English Stratagem prac- 
ticed lately upon a sea town in Galicia, one of the kingdoms 
in Spain; and most valiantly and successfully performed by 
one English ship. ..With two other remarkable Accidents be- 
tween the English and Spaniards, to the glory of our nation. 
Pr. for Mercurius Britanicus. . 1626. 1:601. 

—— [The] True Report of the Burning of the Steeple and 
Church of Paul’s in London. Impr. at Ld...by William 
Seres...Anno. 1561, the toth of June. 8:109. 

—— [A] Wilful wife. A ballet. [Cottonian MS. Vesp. A. 
XXV.] 1:31. =, 

Zepheria. At Ld. Pr. by the Widow Orwin, for N. L. 
and John Bushby 1594. 5:61. 

Abbot, Archbishop. The Sequestration of; in John Rush- 
worth’s account. q.v. 4:539. 


- Alison, Richard, Gentleman. Ed. Lyrics, Elegies, &c., from 


“or 
a 


Madrigals, Canzonets, &c. An Hour’s Recreation in Music. 
1606. 6:389. 

Arbuthnot, J..M. D. Law isa Bottomless Pit, "Exemplified ; in 
the case of Lord Strutt, John Bull,...who spent all they had 
in a Lawsuit...London: Pr. for john Morphew,...1712. 
6:537-— 

Barnes, Barnabe. Parthenophil and Parthenophe. Sonnets, 
Madrigals, Elegies, and Odes. To...M. William Percy, 
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Esq. [Pr. 1593, date indicated by Stationers’ Registers. | 
5 *335- 

Benet, John. Poem in Lyric, Elegies, &c., edited by Thomas 
Morley, q. v. 6:33. 

Bickerstaff, Isaac, Esq. See Swift, Jonathan. 

Bion, John... Priest and Curate. An Account of the Torments 
the French Protestants endure aboard the Galleys. Ld., Pr. 
for John Morphew, near Stationers’ Hall. 1708. 6:397. 

Blount, Charles, Earl of Devonshire. Narration to James I. 
of the injuries offered to Stella by her first husband. [Lam- 
beth Palace MSS. Vol. 943. Art. 6. fol. 47.]  1:481. 

Brice, Rev. Thomas. A Compendious Register in metre... 
names and patient sufferings of the members of Jesus Christ, 

aga and cruelly burned within England; since Ed- 
watd Vinx ..Elizabeth...1559. Impr. at Ld. by Jon 
Kinkston ss Richard Adanis 4:143. 

Brome, Rev. James M. A., Rector of Cheriton in Kent. Curi- 
ous Names of a Jury, at Huntingdon it in 1619 A.D. ere 
Ld. 1726.] 1:32. 

Bryskett, L. ernie a Pastoral Elegy. The mourning 
muse of Thestylis. 1:265. 

—_— A Pastoral Ecologue upon the death of Sir Philip Sidney, 
Knight, &c. 1 :273. 

Quotation from pp. 1:268-270 in peer geeeon to Sidney’s 

Astrophel and Stella. 1469. 

Byrd, William. Lyrics, Elegies, &c., Ron Madrigals, ane 
ets, &c. 2 71, | 

Caius, Johannes. Latin Treatise translated by Abraham Flem- 

ing: q.v. 3:225. 4 

Campion, Thomas, M. D. & Rosseter, Philip, Lutenist. Lyrics, — 
Elegies, &c., from Madrigals, Canzonets, &c. .A Book of 
Airs. Entered at Stationers’ Hall on the 8th May, 1601.. 
3197. | | 


/ 
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—- Lyrics, Elegies, &c., from Madrigals, Canzonets, &c. 
Two Books of Airs. I. Divine and Moral mone II. Light 
Conceits of Lovers.. 3:269. 7 

—— Lyrics, Elegies, &c., from Madrigals, See &c. The 

' Third and Fourth Books of Airs. 3 :334. 


—— What if a day, or a month, or a year. Lyric, Elegies, &c. 
..An Hour’s Recreation in Music. Edited *by Richard Ali- 
son. 6:396. 

Carey, Henry. The Ballad of Sally in our alley. ‘Poems on 
several occasions. 3rd ed.1729.] 6:150. 

Carey, Sir Robert, Lord Warden of the Middle Marches; and 
afterward Earl of Monmouth. Account of the Death o2 
‘Queen Elizabeth; and of his ride to King James at Edin- 
burgh, 25th-27th March, 1603. [Memoirs, pp. 135-156, 
written about 1627, but first published by Lord Cork in 
1759.] 8:476. 

Carlton, Richard. Poem in Lyrics, Elegies, &c., edited by 
Thomas Morley, q.v. 6:34. | 

Cavendish, Michael. Poem in Lyrics, Elegies, &c., edited by 
Thomas Morley, gq. v. 6:35. 

Cavendish, Thomas. To the Right Honourable Sir Francis 
‘Walsingham, Principal Secretary to Her Majesty. [ Harl. 
MS. 286, fol. 161.]  2:129. 

Chamberlayne, Edward. The Social Position of the English 
Established Clergy in 1669, A. D. [Angliz Notitia, or the 
Present State of England. 1st ed. 1669.] 7:243.: 

Charles, King. The King’s Majesty’s Declaration to His Sub- 
jects concerning lawful Sports to be used. Impr. at Ld. by 
Robert Barker,... MDCXXXIII. 4:517. 

Churchyard, Thomas, the Poet. Share in, and Eye-Witness 
account of the Siege of Guisnes. r1ith-22nd January, 1558 
A.D. [A General Rehearsal of Wars, &c., 1579. The title 
in the headline is Churchyard’s Choice.] 4:200. 
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- Cobbold, William. Poem in Lyrics, Elegies, &c., edited by 
Thomas Morley, q. v. 6:36. 

Constable, H. and others. Diana, or, The Excellent conceitful 
Sonnets of H. C. Augnfented with divers Quatarzains of 
honourable and learned personages. Divided into VIII 
Decades. At Ld., Pr. by James Roberts for Richard Smith, © 
1584. [Misprinted for 1594.] Sonnet X, I Dec. quoted in 
Introduction to Astrophel and Stella, 1:467. 2:225. 

Content, ? Sonnets after Astrophel. (Arber seems to use as_ 
author’s name, but the word probably applies as subject to 
last sonnet only.) 1::595. 

Coplestone, Bp. E. Advice to a young Reviewer, with a Siedi 

- menofthe Art. Ld., 1807. 8:615. 

Cotton, Charles. Winter. [Poems on several occasions. Ld., 
1689.] 1:215. 

Cowley, Abraham. The Chronicle. A Ballad. [Miscellanies. 
Works, 1668.] 4:319. 

—— David’s Serenade to Michal, the Daughter of King Saul. 
[Davideis. A sacred poem of the Troubles of David, Book 
III, ? 1660.] 2:205. 

Sitting and drinking in the chair made out of the relics 

of Sir Francis Drake’s ship. Ode. [Verses lately written 

upon several occasions, &c. 1663.] 2:269. 

The Wish. [The Mistress. 1647.] 2:131. 

D., E. Six Idillia, that is, Six, Small, or Petty, Poems, or 
fEclogues, chosen out of the right famous Sicilian Poet Theo- 
critus, and translated into Eng. verse. Impr. at Oxford by 
Joseph Barnes. 1588. 8:117. 

D., J. Certain verses written by a friend in commendation of 
the Author, Richard Peeke. 1626. 1:640. | 

Daniel, Samuel. Delia. [Delia and Rosamond augmented, &c. 
1504.] .3:599. 

Sonnets after Astrophel, Be. I :580. 
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Davies, Sir J. Hymns of Astrza, in Acrostic Verse. Ld., Pr. 
for Q. S$. 1599. 5:561. 

This Oracle expounded in two Elegies. 

. Of Human Knowledge. 2. Of the Soul of Man, and the 


ieee thereof. Ld., Pr. by Richard Field for John 
Standish. 1599. 5:137. 


Orchestra, ‘or, A Poem of Dancing. Judicially proving 
the true observation of Time and Measure, in the authentical 
_and laudable use of Dancing. At Ld., Pr. by J. Roberts for 
N. Sing. 1596. 5:19. 
Dee, Doctor John. The Petty Navy Royal. [General and 
rare Memorials, &c., better known from its headline as The 
_ British Monarchy. 1 577-] 2:61. 


Defoe, Daniel. An appeal to Honour and Justice, though it be 
of his worst enemies...Being a true Account of his Conduct 
in Public Affairs. Ld., Pr. for J. Baker...1715. 7:465. 


—— [The] Education of Women [An Essay upon Projects. 
Written about 1692, but first printed in 1697.] 2:265. 


- [The] History of the Kentish Petition. Ld., Pr. in the 
year 1701. 73553. 


. Ld., Pr. in the year MDCCIII. 


7 :603. 


Legion’s Memorial. [A copy of the original secretly 
printed 4 pp. 4to, in the British Museum; Press mark, 1093b 
35. We have filled in the blank names. of the Original. | 
7 :577- 

[The] Review, Selections from. 

Title page and Prefaces of volumes i to vii inclusive. 7 :625. 
The Prototype and Plan of the Review. [Suplementary 
Journal to the Advice from the Scandal Club for the month 
of September, 1704.] 7:618. 

Intention to stop the Review with No. 100, and how it came 
to be continued. [Review No. 98, vol. i, p. 408; Saturday, 
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10 February, 1705. No. 100, vol. i. p. 413; Saturday, 17 
February, 1705.] 7:620. 

The Revolution of 1688, its principles and purposes in a nut- 
shell. [Written at the time of the trials of Doctor Sachev- 
erel, the High Flying Doctor, in Review Nos. 118 and 110, 
vol. vi; Saturday 7th and Tuesday toth January, 1710.] 
7 :460. | 

—— [The] Shortest Way. with the Dissenters: or Proposals 
for the establishment of the Church. Ld., Pr. in the year 
MDCCII. 7:58s5. | 

—— [The] True Born Englishman. A Satyr. Pr. MDCCI. 

7 :507. | 

Dennis, John. [The] Secrets of Angling: teaching the choicest 
Tools, Baits and Seasons, for the taking of any Fish in Pond 
or River: in three Books. Pr. at Ld. for Roger Jackson, to 
be sold at his shop near Fleet Street conduit, 1613. Dedi- 
cated to John Harborne. 1:140. 

Deloney, Thomas. [The] Spanish Lady’ s Love. [This Ballad 
was entered at Stationers’ Hall in June, 1603, again Dec., 
1624.] 8:200. 

Three Ballads on the Armada fight. ‘Onunal broadside, 
in British Museum. C. 18. e. 262-64.] [Entered at Station- 
ers’ Hall roth August, 1588; see Transcript, 11. 495. Ed. 
1875.] Impr. at Ld. by Thomas Orwin and Thomas Gub- 
bin. ..1588. 7:30. 

Dillingham, Rev. William, D. D. Ceiahiiion of the Siege — 
of Ostend, from 25 July, 1601, as far as‘7 Mar., 1602. Given 
in connection with Sir Francis Vere’s Commentaries, q. Vv. 
7°57: 

Dowland, John, Bachelor of Music, editor. Lyrics; Elegies, &c., 
from Madrigals, Canzonets, &c. The first Book of Songs or 
Airs. 1597. 4:28. | / a 

| Lyrics, Elegies, &c., from Madrigals, Canzonets, &c. - 

The Second Book of Songs or Airs. 1600. 4:519. 
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—— Lyrics, Elegies, &c., from Madrigals, Canzonets, &c. 
The Third and Last Book of Songs or Airs. 1603. 4:609. 
—— Lyrics, Elegies, &c., from Madrigals, Canzonets, &c. 

A Pilgrim’s Solace. 1612. 4:644. 

Downton, Captain Nicholas. The Firing and Sinking of the 
stout and warlike Carrack, called Las Cinque Lligas or The 
Five Wounds [of the Cross at Calvary, usually called the 
Stigmata] by three tall ships set forth at the charges of the 
Right Honourable [George Clifford] the Earl of Cumber- 
land and his friends. 8:261. 

Drayton, Michael, Esquire. Idea. In sixty-three sonnets. 

_ Ld., Pr. for John Smethwick. 1619. 6:289. 

— Odes. [1606, and 1619.] Printed first in an undated 
Volume of Poems Lyrical and Pastoral: but its date is fixed 
as being in 1606 by 11th Ode. Second Edition 1619. 8:527. 

Dryden, John. Dedicatory Epistle to The Rival Ladies. To 
the Right Honourable Roger, Earl of One: [Printed in 
1664.] 3 :487. 

—— [A] Defence of An Essay of Dramatic Poesy. Being an 
Answer to the Preface of The Great Favourite or The Duke 

of Lerma. [Prefaced to the Second Edition of The Indian 
Emperor. 1668.] 3:570. 

— [Of] Dramatic Poesy, an Essay. Printed for Henry 
Herringman, at the sign of the Anchor, on the Lowerwalk of 
the New Exchange. 1668. 3:501.. 

Dugdale, Gilbert. The time Triumphant, Declaring. . .arrival 
of...King James into Eng....Coronation... Royal Progress 
from the Tower...to...Whitehall. At Ld. Pr. by R. B. 
1604. 5 :639. 

Dyer, Sir Edward. My Mind to mea Kingdom i is. In Lyrics, 
etc., edited by William Byrd: q. v. 2:78. 


Eachard, Rev. J. The Grounds & Occasions of the Contempt 
of the Clergy and Religion Enquired into.. In a letter writ- 


a 
tt 
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ten toR. L. Ld., Pr. by W. Godbid for N. Brooke. . . 1670. 
7 +245. 

Earle, Bishop John. Character of a Child. [Muicrocosmo- 
graphy, &c.] 1:656. 

Elizabeth, Queen. Importune me no more! [Rawlins on MS.] 
Iii. 

Elliot, George.. A very true Report of the apprehension and 
taking of that arch-Papist Edmund Campion, the Pope his 
right hand; with three other lewd Jesuit Priests, and divers 
other Lay people, most seditious persons...Containing also 
a controlment of a most untrue former book set out by one 


A. M. alias Anthony Munday...Impr. at Ld. by Thomas | 


Dawson. 1581. 8:203. 

Ellwood, Thomas. Relations with John Milton. [The History 
of the Life, &c., 1714.] 3:473. 

Este, Michael. Poem in Lyrics, Elegies, &c., edited by Thomas 
Morley, q. v. 6:31. 

Fairfax, Thomas, third Lord. [A] Short Memorial of the 
Northern Actions; during the war there from the year 1642 
till the year 1644. 8:577. | 

Short Memorials of some things to be cleared during my 
Command in the Army. [1645 to 1650 A. D.] [From the 
holograph now Fairfax MS. 36, in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford.] 8:564. 

Farmer, John. Poem in Lyrics, Elegies, &c., edited by Thomas 
Morley, q. v. 6:37. 

Ferres, George, the Poet. General Narrative of the Recapture 
(of Calais). [Grafton’s Chronicle. 1569:] 4:173. 


Ferris, Richard. The most Dangerous Memorable adventure 
of Richard Ferris, one of five ordinary messengers of Her 
Majesty’s Chamber: who departed from Tower Wharf... 
to row, by sea to the city of Bristow...[Ld., Pr. by John 
Wolfe and Edward White...1590.] 6:153. 


nh 
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Fleming, Abraham, Student. Of English Dogs, the diversi- 
ties, the names...A Short Treatise written in Latin by 
Johannes Caius, of late memory, Doctor of Physic in the 
University of Cambridge. And newly drawn into English 
by Abraham Fleming, Student. Impr. at Ld. by Richard 
Johnes 1576. 3:225. 

Fletcher, G., LL. D. Licia, or Poems of Love in honour of the 
admirable and singular virtues of his Lady. To the imita- 
tion of the best Latin Poets, and others. Whereunto is added 
The Rising to the Crown of Richard the Third. [Original 
edition' of these poems is undated. Printed (? privately) 
about September, 1593.] 8:413. 

Fox, John, the Martyrologist. [The] Death of Gucen Mary. 
[The Ecclesiastical History ii. 2296, Ed. 1570.] 4:215. 

—— A False and Fearful Imagination of the Fire at Oxford 
University. [Acts and Monuments, 1576. The passages in 
brackets from 1563 Edition.} 1I:101. 

How the Lord Cromwell helped Archbishop Cranmer’s 

Secretary. [The Ecclesiastical History, containing the Acts 

and Monuments, &c. 2nd Ed., 11., pp. 1355-6, 1570.] 8:25. 

[The] Imprisonment of the Princess Elizabeth. [Actes 
and Monumentes, &c., p. 1710. Ed. 1563.] 4:112. 

—— Mistress Thorpe’s Escape at Calais. [Actes and Monu- 
mentes, p. 1702, Ed. 1563.] 4 :202. 

Franklin, Benjamin. Poor Richard improved, Bene an Al- 
manac, &c., for the year of our Lord 1758. Richard Saun- 
ders. Philom. Philadelphia. 5:577. 

G., W. A Love Letter, etc., under Is. W: q. v. 8:227. 

Gascoigne, George, Esquire. Gascoigne’s Arraignment at 
Beauty’s bar. [A Hundred Sundry Flowers.] Pr., Ld. 
1572 For Richarde Smith. 1:63. | 

The Spoil of Antwerp. Faithfully reported by a true 

Englishman, who was present at the same. November, 1576. 

Pr. at Ld. by Richard Jones. 8:141. 
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G[ay], J[ohn]. [The] Present State of Wit, in a Letter to a 
Friend in the Country. Ld., Pr. in the year MDCCXI. 
6:503. 

Gentleman, Tobias, Fisherman and Mariner. England’s Way 
to Win Wealth, and to employ Ships and Mariners; or,... 
profit it will bring...England...adventuring of Busses to 
sea, a fishing...Ld., Pr. by Nathaniel Butter. 1614. 4:323. 

Gibbons, Ellis. Poem in Lyrics, Elegies, &c., edited by 
Thomas Morley, q. v. 6:32. 

—— Poem. 6:38. 

Goldwel, Henry. From a Brief Declaration of these shows. . 
&c., London, 1581. 1:478. 

*Greene, Robert, M.A. Lamilia’s song. [Groatsworth of Wit. ] 
1:620. | 

Greville, Fulke? Epitaph upon Sir P. Sidney.. (Perhaps by 
Greville.) 1:294. 

Greville, Fulke. Letter to Sir Francis Walsingham as to the 
printing of Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia and other works. 
State Papers, Dom. Eliz. Vol. 195, Art. 43, in Public Record 
Office, London. 1:488. 

—— Life of Sir P. Sidney. 1:467. 

Grey, Lord of Wilton, Governor of Guisnes. Letter to Queen 
Mary, 4th January, 1558, 7 a. m. [State Papers, Foreign, 
Mary, Vol. xii, No. 711.] 4:203. 

Griffin, B. Grant. Fidessa, more chaste than kind. At Ld., 
Pr. by the Widow Orwin, for Matthew Lownes. 1 596. 
5 1587. 

Grimeston, Edward. Extract from, under Spoil of Rice 
Geo. Gascoigne; q. v. 8:141. , | 

H., W. Sir. The Boat of Bale. [Phoenix Nest] 1 :644. 

Hakluyt, Richard. [The] Antiquity of the Trade with Eng- 
lish Ships into the Levant. [Voyages. 1599.] 1:20. 
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—— Captivity of John Fox of Woodbridge, Gunner of the 


Three Half Moons, by the Turks; and of his wonderful 

escape from Alexandria. [Voyages. 1589.] 1:201. 

[The] Destruction, Capture, &c., of Portuguese Car- 

racks, by English seamen. 1592-1594 A. D. [Voyages, III, 

194, Ed. 1600.] 8:245. 

[The] English Trade to Scio. 1539-157 A. D. [Voy- 
ages. 1I599.| 1:50. | 

[The] First Englishman known to have reached the con- 
tinent of India by the Cape of Good Hope. [Voyages. 
1589.] 1:130. | 

—— [The] First Englishman who reached India, overland. 
1583-1589 A. D. [Voyages, ii. 1599.] 3:159. 

[Sir] John Hawkin’s First Voyage to the West Indies, 

Oct., 1562—Sept., 1563 A.D. [Voyages. 1589.] 5:17. 

[Sir] John Hawkin’s Second Voyage to the West Indies ; 

18th Oct., 1564—20th Sept., 1565. [Voyages.  1589.] 

5:87. 

[A] Letter of Master Thomas Cavendish, to the Right 
Honorable [Lord Hunsdon] the Lord Chamberlain, one of 
Her Majesty’s most honorable Privy Council; touching the 
success of his voyage noane the World. i ae 1589. | 
2:127, 

—— Ralph Fitch’s Voyage to the East Indies and back, 1583- . 
1591 A. D. [Voyages, ti. 1599.] 3:194. 

—— Ralph Fitch’s Voyage to the East Indies and back, 1583- 
1591 A. D. With John Newbery’s letters. [ Voyages, 11. 
1599.] 3:167. 

—— Travels in Mexico, 1 568-1 585 A. D. [Voyages. 1589.] 
6:11. 

—— Trip to Mexico, 1564-1565 A. D. [Voyages. 1589.] 

5:59. ~ 

—— [The] Unfortunate Voyage of the Jesus to Tripoli, in 

1584. [Voyages. 1589.] 2:11. 
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——- [The] Voyage of the Dog to the Gulf of Mexico, 1589. 
[ Voyages. 1589.] 1:458. 

—— Voyage to Scio in 1551 A.D. [Voyages. 1599.] 1:33. 

—— Voyage to the West Indies and Mexico, 1556-1558 A. D. 
[Voyages. 1589.] 4:11. 

[The] Voyages of William Hawkins, senior, to Brazil, 

about 1530 A.D. [Voyages. 1589.] 5:11. 

— [The] Worthy and Famous Voyage of Master Thomas 
Cavendish, made round about the Globe of the Earth; in the 
space of two years, and less than two months. Begun in the 
year 1586. [Voyages, 1589.] 2:117. | 

Harrison, Rev. William B. D. Canon of Windsor and Rector of 
Radwinter. Elizabeth arms England, which Mary had left 
defenceless. [Book II, Chap. 16 of Description of England, 
in Holinshed’s Chronicle. Ed. 1587[-8.] Reprinted by F. J. 
Furnivall, M. A., for New Shakspere Society, p. 278, Ed. 
1877.] 4:248. 

Hasleton, Richard. Strange and Wonderful Things happened 
to Richard Hasleton...Ld., Printed by A. J. [Abel Jeffes] 
for William Barley,...1595. 8:367. 

- Hastings, Henry, Earl of Huntingdon. Letter to Lord Bur- 

leigh, proposing Lady Penelope Devereux as a fit match for 

the new Lord Rich. [Lands, 31. fol. 105.] 1:476. 


Hawkins, Sir John. The Third Voyage of Sir John Hawkins. 
[State Papers. Domestic. Elizabeth, &c.] I. -Earli- 
est Tidings of the Disaster in England, Dec., 1558- 
Jan., 1569. II. Sir John Hawkins’s own Printed Account, 
Spring of 1569. III. The Depositions in the English Ad- 
miralty Court, March, 1569. IV. Narratives of Survivors. 
V. Hawkins’s Pretended Treachery to the Spaniards, May- 
Sept., 1571. 5:205, 213, 228, 249, 331. 

Heton, Thomas. Letter to Sir Francis Walshingham, in Cas 
Gascoigne’s account of the Spoil of Antwerp., q. v. :164. 


“See 


— 
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Hexham, Henry, Sir Francis: Vere’s Page. Account given in 
connection with Sir Frencis Vere’s Commentaries, q. Vv. 
7 +57: 

Highfield, John, Master of the Oidinease at Calais. To the 
Queen, our sovereign Lady. [Lord Hardwick’s Miscellan- 
-eous State Papers. i. 114. Ed. 1788.] 4:196. 

Hilton, John. Poem in Lyrics, Elegies, &c., edited by Thomas 
Morley, q. v. 6:33. 

— Poem under Anonymous. Early Seventeenth Century 

Poems. q. v. 3:398. | 


Hitchcock, Captain Robert of Caversfield. [The] English 
Army Rations in the time of Queen Elizabeth. [An Appen- 
dix to W. Garrard’s The Art of War. I591.] 2:207. 

[A] Politic Plat for the honour of the Prince, the great 
profit of the public State, relief of the poor...Written for a 
New Year’s Gift to England and the inhabitants thereof; by 
Robert Hitchcock, late of Caversfield in the County of Buck- 
ingham, Gentleman. Impr. at Ld. by John Kyngston, 1. Jan- 
uary, 1580. 2:133. 

Holmes, John. Poem in Lyrics, Elegies, &c., edited by Thomas 
Morley, q. v. 6:34. 

Howard, The Honourable Sir Robert, Auditor of the Ex- 
chequer.. Preface to Four New Plays. [Licensed 7 March, 

1665, printed the same year.] 3:494. 

—— Preface to the great Favourite, or the Duke of Lerma. 
[Published in 1668.] 3:573. 

J., C. Alcilia: Philoparthen’s Loving Folly. Pr. at Ld. by R. 
R. for William Mattes...1595. 4:253. 

James, King. The King’s Majesty’s Declaration to his sub- 
jects concerning lawful Sports to be used. Ld., Pr. by Bon- 
ham Norton and John Bill,... MDCXVIITI. 4:511. 


Johnson, Edward. Poem in Lyrics, Elegies, &c., edited by 
Thomas Morley, q. v. 6:40. 
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Jones, Robert. Poem in Lyrics, Elegies, &e., edited by Thomas 
Morley, q. v. 6:39. 

Jonson, Ben. Answer to Master Wither’s Song, Shall I wast- 
ing in despair. [A Description of Love: with certain Epi- 
grams, Elegies, and Sonnets, &c., the Second Edition of 
which was pr. 1620. Here used copy of Sixth Edition, 1629, 
in the British Museum; press mark, 'C. 39. a.]  4:577. | 

[The] Hue and Cry after Cupid. [Masque at Lord Had- 
pone s marriage on Shrove eoeeey [8 Feb.] 1608.] 

2:107. 

Kemp, William. Kemp’ s Nine Day’s Wonder. Performed in 
a dance from London to Norwich. Containing the Pleas- 
ures, Pains...of William Kemp. Ld., Pr. by E. A. for 

Nicholas Ling...1600. 7:15. 

Kirbye, George. Poem in Lyrics, Elegies, &c., edited by 
Thomas Morley, q. v. 6:39. 


Knox, Captain Robert. Nineteen Years’ Captivity in the 
Kingdom of Conde Uda in the Highlands of Ceylon sus- 
tained by Captain Robert Knox between March, 1660, and 
October, 1679: together with his singular deliverance from 


that strange and Pagan Land. [From An Historical Rela- 


tion, &c., 1681.] 1:32I1. 


Lanson, William. Comments on The Secrets of Angling. 
[Second Edition, Augmented with many approved experi- 


ments.] 1 :1QI. 


Leigh, Edward, Esquire, M. A. Hints for Travellers I57I- 
1671 A. D. [Three Diatribes, &c.] 1:646. | 


L[inche?], R. Diella. Certain Sonnets, adjoined to the amor- 


ous Poem of Dom Diego and Gyneura. At Ld., Pr. for 


Henry Olney,...1 596. 7 :185. 
Linschoten, Jan Huyghen van. Account of the Four English- 
men at Goa. [Discourses of Voyages, &c. 1598.] 3:188. 
—~ Return from Goa to Enkhuisen. 1588-1592 A.D. [Dis- 
courses of Voyages, &c. 1598.] 3:399. 


‘> 
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— [Of the] Viceroy of Portugal- [at Goa], and his Govern- 
ment in India. [Discourse of Voyages, &c. 1598.] 3 :300. 
—— Voyage, in a Portuguese carrack, to Goa, in 1583 A. D. 
[Discourse of Voyages, &c., 1598.] 3:11. 

Lisley, John. Poem in Lyrics, Elegies, &c., edited by Thomas 
Morley, q. v. 6:39. 

Lodge, Thomas, M. D. Rosalynd’s Madrigal. [ Rosalynd. 
I590.] 2:115-116. 

Siren pleasant! foe to reason. An Ode. [Phillis.] Ld., 

1593. 1:14. 7 

My bonny lass! thine eye. [Phoenix Nest.] 1:456. 

Lyde, Robert. [A True and Exact] Account of The Retaking 
of a Ship, called the Friends’ Adventure, of Topsham, from 
the French.... Performed and written by Robert Lyde, Mate 
of the same ship. Ld., Pr. for R. Baldwin. 1693.] 7:421. 

Lydgate, John. [The] Siege of Harfleur and the Battle of 
Agincourt, 1415. Impr. Ld....by me John Skot, c. 1530.] 
8:13. | 

M., T. [The True] Narration of the Entertainment of His 
Royal Majesty, from the time of his departure from Edin- 
burgh till his receiving at London: with all, or the most 
special, Occurrences. Together with names of those... 
honoured with Knighthood. At Ld., Pr. by Thomas Creede 
for Thomas Millington. 1603. 8:485. 

Marson, George. Poem in Lyrics, Elegies, &c., edited by 
Thomas Morley, q. v. 6:33. 

Marvell, Andrew, M. P. Bermudas. [Miscellanies. 1681.] 
2 :283. 

[A] Dialogue between the Resolved Soul and Created 

Pleasure. [Miscellanies. 1681.] 2:30. 

[The] Garden. [Miscellanies. 1681.] 3:156. 


.Mennis, Sir John? King Oberon’s apparel. [Musarum Deli- 


ciae]; or the Muses Recreation. Ld., 1656. 1:17. 
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Mennis, Sir John, Vice-Admiral, or Rev. James Smith. Phil- 
lada flouts me. [Wit Restored.] 1:3I0. 

Meres, Francis, M. A. Sketch of English Literature, Painting, - 
and Music, up to September, 1598. [Paladis Tamia [En- 
tered Stationers’ Hall, 7 September], 1598.] 2:94. 

Milton, John., Books. [Areopagitica. Ld., 1644.] 1:13. 

Milton, John (father of the poet). Poem in Lyrics, Elegies, 
&c., edited by Thomas Morley, q. v. 6:38. 

More, Sir Thomas. Letter to his wife Alice on the burning 
of his barns. [Works. 1557.] 1:297. 

Morgan, Major-General Sir Thomas. A True and Just Rela- 
tion of Major-General Sir Thomas Morgan’s Progress in 
France and Flanders with the Six Thousand English. . .1657 
and 1658...taking of Dunkirk. Ld., Pr. for J. Nutt. 1699. 


4 :623. 


- Morley, Thomas. Poem in Lyrics, Elegies, &c., edited by him, 


q. v. 6:36. 
— Poem. 6:40. 


— [The] Triumphs of Oriana. Lyrics, Elegies, &c., from 
Madrigals, Canzonets, &c., edited by Thomas Morley, 1601. 
6:29. 

Mundy, John. Poem in Lyrics, Elegies, &c., edited by Thomas 
Morley, q. v. 6:32. 

Nashe, Thomas. Somewhat to read, for them that list. Intro- 
duction to Astrophel and Stella. 1:497. 

Nicholas, Philip, Preacher. Sir Francis Drake revived; Call- 
ing upon this dull or effeminate Age, to follow his noble steps 
for gold and silver. Reviewed also by Sir Francis Drake... 
enlarged by notes with his own hand. Ld., Pr. by E. A. for 
Nicholas Bourne. 1626. 5:487. | 

Nicolson, Richard. Poem in Lyrics, Elegies, &c., edited by 
Thomas Morley, q. v. 6:35. 
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Norcome, Daniel. Poem in Lyrics, Elegies, &c., edited by 
Thomas Morley, q. v. 6:31. _ 
Occleve, Thomas. The Letter of Cupid. [Urry’s edition of 

Chaucer’s Works. i1. 534. ed. 1721.] 4:54. 

Ogle, Sir John. Account given in connection with Sir Francis 
Vere’s Commentaries : Gi Ve- -7357- | 

Oldcastle, Sir John, Lord Cobham. Examination of, ete. ,q. v. 
6:119. , 

Overbury, Sir Thomas. His Observations in his Travels, upon 
the State of the Seventeen Provinces as they stood Anno 
Domini 1609; the treaty of peace veine then on foot. Pr. 
MDCXXVI. 4:297. © | 

Oxford, Edward, Earl of. Sonnets after Astophel: I 2599. 


P., W. Posies for Rings, or Mottoes fit for presents, collected 
by W. P. [The Wits Academy. 1677.] 8:410. 

Partridge, John. Epistle to Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. (‘Mer- 
linus Redivivus,...Almanack for the year 1714, by John 
Partridge, a Lever of Truth [P. P. 2465-6] ;” at p. 2 is the 
epistle.) 6:501. | 

Patten, William. [The] Expedition into Scotland of the most 
worthily fortunate Prince Edward,...made in the first year 
of his Majesty’s most prosperous reign: and set out by way 
of Diary by W. Patten, Londoner. Impr. in Ld. the last day 
of June, in the second year of the reign of our ee 
Lord, King Edward the VI; by Richard Grafton, Printer. . 
MDXLVIII. 3:51. 


Peacham, Henry. [The] Worth of a Penny: or a Caution to. 
keep Money...Ld., Pr. Ann. Dom. 1647. [Apparently mis- 
print for 1641. This first edition was privately printed, see 
p. 248.|] 6:245. | 

Peeke, R[ichard]. Three to One. Beifig an English-Spanish 
combat performed by a Western Gentleman of Tavistock in 
Devonshire, with an English quarterstaff, against three 
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Spaniards [at once] with rapiers and poniards; at Sherries 

_ [Xeres] in Spain, the 15th day of November, 1625: in the 
presence of Dukes...of Spain; being the Council of War. 
The author of this book and the actor in this encounter, 
R{ichard] Peeke. Pr. at Ld. for I. T. 1626. (Account in 
verse of same by J-D., q. v. 1:621. 


Pembroke, the. Countess of, E. Spenser, and others. [Colin 
Clout’s, &c. 1595.] Astrophel. Dedicated to Countess of 
-Essex. 1:247. | | 7 

Percy, W. Sonnets to the Fairest Coelia. Ld., Pr. by Adam 
Islip, for W. P. 1594. 6:135. 


Petty, Sir William, late Fellow of the Royal Society. Political . 
Arithmetic; or A Discourse concerning The extent and value 
of Lands, People, Buildings; Husbandry...Ld., Pr. by 
Robert Clavel at the Peacock, and Henry Mortlock at the 
Phoenix in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1690. 6:323. 


Pitman, Henry. [A] Relation of the great suffering and 
strange adventures of Henry Pitman, Chirurgeon to the late 
Duke of Monmouth...Licensed, June 13th, 1689. Pr. by 
Andrew Sowle...to be sold by John Taylor...1689. 7 :333. 


Prince, Thomas, M. A. A Chronological History of New Eng- 
land in the Form of Annals:...from the discovery by Cap- 
tain Gosnold in 1602, to the Arrival of Governor Belcher, 
1730. With an Introduction containing a brief epitome of 
the most remarkable transaction...from the Creation: in- 
cluding the connected Line of Time... Patriarchs and Sov- - 

ereigns...gradual discoveries of America...to the Discov- 
ery of New England. Boston, N. E. Pr. by Kneeland & 
Green for S. Gerrishh MDCCXXXVI. 2:287. 


Privy Council. A Brief Note of the Benefits that grow to this — 
~ Realm, by the observation of Fish Days: with a reason and 
cause wherefore the law in that behalf made, is ordained. 


Ld., 1594, Pr. for Henry Gosson and Francis Coules. 1:299., 
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Proctor, John. The History of Wyat’s Rebellion: With the 
order and manner of resisting the same. Whereunto.. .is 
added An earnest Conference with...rebels for the search 
of the Cause of their daily disorder. [Second Edition.] 
Mense Januarii, anno 1555. 8:37. : 

R., B. Wouldst thou catch fish? Poemseadded to Secrets of 
Angling. I :19go. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter. Conceipt begotten by the eyes. [Poetical 
‘Raphsody.] 1:44. oe 

Conclusion of his History. [History of the World.] 

I :654. 

Could the Romans have resisted Alexander? The Eng- 
lishman a better warrior than either Macedonian or Roman. 
[History of the World.] 1:65. 

——- [The] Infancy and Age of Time. [History of the 
World.] 1:111. | 

Raleigh, Sir Walter. [The] Last Refuges of the Devil to 
maintain his kingdom. [History of the World.] 1:199. 

—— [The] Life of Man described. [History of the World.] 
I 3139. 

-~——- Lord John Talbot compared to Aemilius the Consul. 
[History of the World.] 1:23. 

—— Opening of his History of the World. [History of the 
World. 1614.] 2:196. | 

— [The] Recapture of the Island of Sark. [History of the 
World.] 1:16. 

Rosseter, Philip, Lutenist. Lyrics, Elegies, &c., from Madri- 
gals, Canzonets, &c. A Book of Airs. In connection with 
Thomas Campion, q. v. 3:197. 

Rowe, Nicholas, Squire Bickerstaff detected; or the Astrolog- 
ical Impostor convicted. By John Partridge, Student in 
Physic and Astrology. [This was written for Partridge, 
either by Nicholas Rowe or Dr. Yalden, and put forth by 
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him, in good faith, in | proof of his continued extend 

6 :487. 
Roydon, M. An Elegy, or “Friend’s Passion for his Astrophel. 

Written upon the death of the right honorable Sir Philip 
Sidney, Knight, Lord Governor of Flushing. Quotation 
from pp. 285-287, in Introduction to sidney’ S Astrophel and 
Stella, 1:470. 1:280. 

Rushworth, John, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn. The Sequestration 
of Archbishop Abbot from all his Ecclesiastical Offices, in 
1627. [Historical Collections, i. 435. Ed. 1659.] 4:535. 


 §., E. Britain’s Buss, or A Computation as well of the Charge 


of a Buss or Herring Fishing Ship; as also of the Gain and 
Profit thereby. Ld., Pr. by William Jaggard for Nicholas 
Bourne, and are to be sold at his shop at the South Entry of 
the Royal Exchange. 1615. 3:621. 

Sargent, James. [A New] Sonnet made upon the arrival and 
brave entertainment of Richard Ferris with his boat; who 
arrived in the City of Bristow, the 3rd day of August, 1590. 
6 :164. | | 

Savile, John. King James, his entertainment at Theobalds. 
With his welcome to Ld. together with a salutatory Poem. © 
Ld., Pr. by Thomas Snodham...1603. 5 :623. 

Sc., An. Gentleman. Daiphantus, or the Passions of Love... 
Whereunto is added, The Passionate Man’s Pilgrimage. 
Ld., Pr. by T. C. for William Cotton...1604. 7:379. 

[The] Passionate Man’s Pilgrimage. Supposed to be 
written by one at the point of death, in connection with Dia- 
phantus, g. v. 7:379. 

Sedley, Sir Charles, Baronet. Songs. [Poetical Works, 
1707.] 5:14. 

Shakespeare, William. The-Life of Man described. [As you . 
like it.] 1 :138. 

Shepherd, Luke, M. D. John Bon and Mast Parson. Impr. at 
Ld. by John Day and William Seres. 4:101. 


Fi 
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Sidney, Sir Henry, K. G., Lord Deputy of Ireland and Lord 
President of Wales. [A very Godly] Letter made unto 
Philip Sidney his son, then at school in Shrewsbury. [Sid- 
neiana.| Pr. by T. Dawson. 1591. 1:41. : 

Sidney, Sir Philip. Astrophel and Stella. Ld., Pr. for Thomas 
Newman, Anno Domini 1591. Including Introduction. 
1 467-557. 

Letter to his brother Robert, then in Germany, 18 Octo- 

bee. 1570. [A. Collins Letter, &c.] 1:305. 

[From a] Letter to Hubert Languet on the Ist of March, 
1578 [i. e. 1579]. [The correspondence of Sir Philip Sidney 
and Hubert Languet. Ed. by 8S. A. Pears, M. A., p. 144. ed. 
1845.) 1:473. . | | 

— Other Songs of Variable Verse. 1:558. 

—— Quotations from Sonnets 2, 18, 19, 24, 33, 41, 42, 43, 44; 
50, 55, 70, 71, 79; and from Songs of Variable Verse 8 and 
10; in Introduction to Astrophel and Stella. 1:474. 

Sonnets and Poetical Translations. [Arcadia 3rd. Ed. 
1598: where they are stated to be never before printed, but 
several of them had appeared in the Second Edition of H. 
Constable’s Diana in 1594: see pp. 225.] 2:169. 

Simmes, Valentine. Introduction to Laura, etc. 8:271. 

Smith, Captain John. [The] Present State of New England 
[i. e. in’ 1624]. [General History of Virginia. 1626.] 
2:285. | | | : 

Smith, William. Chloris, or The Complaint of the passionate 
despised Shepherd. Impr. at Ld., by Edmund Bollifant. 
1596. 8:171. | a 

Spenser, Edmund, the Countess of Pembroke, and others. 
Astrophel. [Colin Clout’s, &c. 1595.) Dedicated to 
Countess of Essex. [Quotation from pp. 252-254 in [ntro- 
duction to Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella, 1:467.] 1 :247. 

States of Holland. The States Proclamation Translated out of 
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Dutch. Dated in Hague, States of Holland, this 19th of 

july. 4:350. 

Steele, Sir Richard. Dedicatory Epistle to William Congreve. 
[This Dedication is prefixed to the Second Edition of Addi- 
son’s Drummer. 1722.] 6:523. 

—— [Another] Description of the Miseries of the Domestic | 
Chaplain, 1713 A. D. [The Guardian. No. 173. Thurs- 
day, 17th Sept., 1713.] 7 :322. | 

[The] Miseries of the Domestic Chaplain, in 1710. [The 

. latler. No. 255. Thursday, 23 Nov., 1710.] 7:37. | 

Stow. Account of feastings at Court I a ‘[Annals, pp. 

_ 1166-7, Ed. 1600.] 1 :477. 

Suckling, Sir John. A Fourth Version of Cupid’s Attack. 
1:651. | 

3 : pale and wan, fond lover? Song. [F semen 
Aurea. .» 1646.] 1:24. 

Swiit, oe [An] Elegy on Mr. Patridge, the Almanack 
maker, who died on the 2oth of. this instant March, 1708. 
[Original broadside in the British Museum, C. 39. K. 74.] 
Ld., Pr. iri the year 1708. 6:483. 

——-[A] Letter to a Lord. 30 March, 1708. 6:480. 

—— Predictions for the year 1708, by Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. - 
Wherein the Month and Day...are set down...Actions and | 


. Events of next year particularly related as they will come to 


pass. Sold by John Moyshew, near Stationers’ Hall. 
MDCCVIII. 6:469. 

— [A] Vindication of Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq., &c. 6:495. 

Taylor, John. The Carriers’ Cosmography: or a Brief Rela- 
tion of The Inns, Ordinaries, Hostelries, etc., in and near 
London, with nomination of what days of the week they do 
come to London and on what days they return. As also 
Where the Ships, Hoys, Barks, etc., do usually attend to 
carry Passengers and. Goods to the coast towns of England, 
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Scotland, Ireland or the Netherlands; and where the Barges 
and Boats are to be had to go up Thames. Pr. by A. G., Ld., 
1637. 1:223. 

Thorpe, William. Examination of, etc.,q. v. 6:41. 

Tickell, Thomas. Life of Joseph Addison. [Preface to first 
edition of Addison’s Works. 1721.] 6:513. 

T[ofte], R[obert], Gentleman. Laura. The Toys of a Trav- 
eller: or the Feast of Fancy. Divided into Three Parts. Lon- 
don, Printed by Valentine Simmes. 1597. 8:267. 

Tomkins, Thomas. Poems in Lyrics, Elegies, &c., edited bye 
Thomas Morley, q. v. 6:35. 

Turner, Dean William, Doctor of Physic. Notes on Wines 
used in England. [A New Book of the Nature and proper- 
ties of all Wines, &c. 1568.] 2:111. 

Udall, Nicholas. English Verses and Ditties at the Coronation 
Procession of Queen Anne Boleyn. [Royal MS. 18. A. 
LXIV.] 2:52. 

Underhill, Edward, Esq., of the Band of Gentlemen Pension: 
ers, surnamed, ““The hot Gospeller.” Examination and Im-. 
prisonment in August, 1553; with anecdotes of the Time. 
_ [Harl. MS. 425.] [Narratives of the Days of the Reforma- 
tion. Camden Society. 1859.] 4:72. 

Vaux, Thomas, Lord of Harrowden. [The] Assault of Cupid 
upon the Fort, where the Lover’s heart lay wounded; and > 
how he was taken. [Tottel’s Miscellany.] 1:74. 

Vere, Edward de, Earl of Oxford. If Women could be fair and 
never fond. In Lyrics, etc., edited by William pynds q. V. 
2 :80. 

What cunning can express? [Phoenix Nest. R. S. 
1593. England’s Helicon. J. Bodenham. 1600.] 1:57. 
Vere, Sir Frances. The Commentaries of Sir Frances Vere, 
being divers Pieces of Service, wherein he had command; 
written by himself, in way of Commentary. Published by 
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William Dillingham, D. D. Cambridge: Pr. by John Field, 
Printer to the Famous Pniversit): Anno Dom. MDCLVII. 
7°57: 

Villiers, George, Second Duke of Buckingham. [An] Epitaph 

on Thomas, third Lord Fairfax. [A Third Collection of.. 
Poems, Satires, Songs, &c., meee Popery and Tycanny, 
Ld., 1689. 4to.] 8:611. 

W., Is. The Copy of a Letter... in metre...by a young Gen- 
tlewoman to her inconstand Lover. With an Admonition to 
all young sic tania .Newly joined to a Love Letter 
sent by a Bachelor. . . faithless Maiden. Impr. at Ld. 
by Richard Jones. 8 on 

Waterhouse, Edward, Esquire. Letter from Ciadiey on the 
14th November, 1576, to Sir Henry Sidney, Lord Deputy of 
Ireland. [A. Collins, Letters, &c.] 1:472. 

Weelkes, Thomas. Poem in Lyrics, Elegies, &c., edited by 
Thomas Morley, q. v. 6:37. | 

Wentworth, Lord at Calais. Letter to Queen Mary, 1 January, 
1558, 9 p. m. [State Papers. Foreign, Mary, Vol. XII. 
No. 1.] 4:190. | . 

Letter to Queen Mary, 2 January, 1558, Io p. m. _ [State 

Papers, &c.] 4:192. 

Letter to Queen Mary, 23rd May, 1557. [State Papers. 

_ Foreign, Mary, Vol. X. No. 615. In Public Record Ces 

41186. 

Report to Queen Mary, 27th December, 1557. [State Pa- 
pers. Foreign, Mary, Vol. XI. No. 698.] 4:187. 

Whicker, John. Account of adventures connected with Henry 

' Pitman. 7:370. 

Wilbye, John. Poem in Lyrics, Elegies, &c., edited by Thomas 
Morley, q. v. 6:37. | | | 

_—— Lyrics, Elegies, &c., from Madrigals, Canzonets, &e. 

First Set of Madrigals. April, 1598. 7:325. 


“ath 
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Wilson, Dr. John. Poem under Anonymous, Early Seven- 
teenth Century Poems. q. v. 3:395. 

Wilson, Dr. T. Extracts of letters noted under Gascoigne, 
Geo., q. v. 

Wilson, Sir Thomas. Eloquence first given by God, ‘after lost 

_ by man, and'last repaired by God again. [The Art of Rhet- 
oric.] 1:464. 


Witc, R. Against the wilful inconstancy of his dear foe E. T. 


Impr. at London by Richard Jones. 8:32. 

Wither, Geo. Fair Virtue, the Mistress of Phil’arete. Ld., Pr. 
for John Grismand. MDCXXII. 4:353. 

Fidelia. Ld., Pr. by Nicholas Okes. 1615. 6:167. 

Wright, Edward, Mathematician. [The] Voyage of the Earl 
of Cumberland to the Azores, &c., in 1589. -[Certain Errors 
in Navigation, &c. 1599.] 3:368. 

Wright, James. [The] Second Generation of English profes- 
sional Actors, 1625-1670 A. D. [Historia Historionica. 
1699.] 2:272. : 

Yonge, Nicholas. Lyrics, Elegies, &c., from Madrigals, Can- 
zonets, &c. Musica Transalpina. Edited by Nicholas 
Yonge. 3:32. | 

Y[?oung], R[?ichard]. [The] State of a Christian lively set 
forth, by an allegory of a Ship under Sail. [Original broad- 
side, inserted in a distinct work of the Author, called The 
Victory of Patience. 1636. This Writer was evidently a 
forerunner of John Bunyan.] Ld., Pr. by Thomas Cotes for 
the Author. 1636. 4:49. 


yor 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


The following is a list of publications between April 1, 
1899, and April 1, 1900, by members of the faculties of the 
University, so far as returns have been secured. The names 
are arranged alphabetically : 


DupLEeY P, ALLEN, A. M., M. D., Professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Surgery ae Clinical Surgery. 
Division of a Ureter with Successful End-to-End Suture of 
‘the same in a case of Horse-Shoe Kidney.—Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, October 5, 1899. 


Henry L. AMBiER, M. D., D. D. S., Dean of Dental School 
and Professor of Operative Dentistry and Hygiene. | 
The Best Material for Filling Children’s Teeth.—Dental 
Cosmos, May, 1899. : 

Biography of Will Carleton.—The Home Monthly, J une, 

1899. 

Something about ‘Teeth. —The Home Monthly, April, 

1900. 

Facts, Fads and Fancies about Teeth. —8 vO., 300 pp., 
~ Helman-Taylor Co., Cleveland. ) 


HENRY E. BournH#, A. M., B. D., Professor of History. 
A French Colonial Experiment in the Far East. eee 
Review, May, 1899, pp. 8-30. 


Danton as Man and Leader. A review of Belloc’s Danton, 
_. and of Beesly’s Life of Danton.—The Dial, August 1, 1899. 
A further review of Belloc appeared in the Yale Review, 
November, pp. 329-331. 

La Guerre de Sept Ans: Histoire Diplometique et Militaire 
Par Richard Waddington. TomelI.Les Débuts. A review. 
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—Historical Review, January, 1900, pp. 339-342. In the 
same number appeared brief reviews of Du Cause de Nazellés 
Mémoires, and of History of the Russian Fleet during the 
Reign of Peter the Great. 


CHARLES EH. BRIGGS, A. M., M. D., Assistant in Surgery. 
(With Dr. D. P. Allen.) Divisions of a Ureter with Suc- 
cessful End-to-End Suture of the same in a case of Horse- 
Shoe Kidney.—Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
October 5, 1899. 


WILLIAM HE. BRUNER, A. M., M. D., Clinical Assistant in 
. Ophthalmology. 
Retinitis Circinata.—Annals of Ophthalmology, July, 1899. 
Steel in the Eye Detected by the Roentgen Ray, Report of a 
Case.—Cleveland Journal of Medicine, June, 1899. 
Also the following Reviews: 
Muscular Anomalies of the Eye, by Hansel and Reber. 
—Cleveland Journal of Medicine, April, 1899. 
Holocain in Ophthalmic Surgery, by H. Derby. —Cleveland 
Journal of Medicine, April, 1899. 
Betinoscopy, J. Thorington.—Cleveland Journal of Medi- 
cine, April, 1899. 
Donder’s Essays on the Nature and Soncucnes of Anom- 
alies of Refraction, by C. A. Oliver.—Cleveland Journal of 
Medicine, June, 1899. 
Text-Book of Ophthalmology, by E. Fuchs.—Cleveland 
Journal of Medicine, June, 1899. 
Diseases of the Eye, by Gould and Pyle.—Cleveland Journal 
of Medicine, November, 1899. 
Refraction and How to Refract, by J. Thorington.—Cleve- 
land Journal of Medicine, March, 1900. 


MaTroon M. Curtis, Ph. D., Handy Professor of Philosophy. 
Le Bon’s Psychology of Peoples.—Review in Philosophical 
Review, May, 1899. 
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H. P. CusHineG, M. S., Professor of Geology. 
Augite Syenite Gneiss near Loon Lake, N. Y.—Bull. Geol. 
Soc. Amer., vol. 10, 177-192, April, 1899. 7 
Die Labradorfelse des westlichen Norwegens, I. Das Labra- 
dorfelsgebiet bei Ekersund und Soggendal; von Carl Fred. 
Kolderup.—Reviewed in Amer. Geologist, August, 1899,. 
pp. 126-130. | 

R. W. DEERING, Ph. D., Professor of German. | | 

' Schonfeld’s Schiller’s Maria Stuart.—Review Mod. Lang. 
Notes, March, 1900, pp. 182-186. 


OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON, Ph. D.—Professor of Rhetoric _ 
English Philology. 
The Letters of Edward Gibbon.—Journal of Germanic Phil-. 
ology, Vol. II, p. 363. 
The Legend of Joseph’s Bones in Old and Middle English. 
—Modern Language Notes, Vol. XIV, p. 166. 
The Text of Johnson’s Rasselas.— Anglia, Vol. XXII, p. 499. 


FRANCIS H. HERRICK, Ph. D., D. Sc., Professor of Biology. 
Ovum in Ovo.—The American Naturalist, Vol. XX XIII, 
No. 389, May, 1899, pp. 409-414, Figs. 1-3. 

- Nathan Russell Harrington.—Science, N. S. Vol. X, No. 
250, pp. 529-531, Oct. 13, 1899. | 
Address on the Dedication of the Biological Laboratory.— 
University Bulletin, October, 1899, pp. 21-25. Also printed 
in the Western Reserve University Bulletin, October, 1899. 


W. T. Howarp, Jr., A. B., M. D., Professor of Pathology. 
Acute Fibrino-purulent Cerebro-spinal Meningitis, Abscesses 
of the Cerebrum, Gas Cysts of the Cerebrum, Cerebro-spinal _ 
Exerdotion and of the Liver.—Johns Hopkins Klospital 
Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 97, April, 1899. 

Extra-intestinal Lesions caused by B. Typhosus. -—Philadel- 
phia Monthly Medical Journal, July, 1899. 

Report of a Fatal case-of Trichinosis without Eosino-phitia, 
but with large numbers of Kosino-philic cells in the Mus- 
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cular Lesions; with remarks on the Origin of Eosino-philic 
cells in Trichinosis.—Philadelphia Medical Journal, December 
2, 1899. 

Exhibition of Cultures of the Dinlocsscas Intra- cellularis 
Meningitidis, with report of cases of Epidemic Cerebro-spinal 
Meningitis.—Cleveland Journal of Medicine, August, 1899. 


Wituiam H. Hume, Ph. D., Associate Professor of English. 
Henry A. Beers, A History of English Romanticism in the 
Highteenth Century. A. E. Hancock, The French Revolu- 
tion and the English Poets.—Review, Modern Language 
Notes: November, 1899, pp. 427-440. 

Thomas Arnold, Notes on Beowulf. Morris-Wyatt, The 
Tale of Beowulf sometime King of the Weder Seats. Zenaide 
Ragozin, Tales of the Heroic Ages: Siegfried, the Hero of 
the North, and Beowulf the Hero of the Anglo-Saxons.— 
Review, Modern Language Notes. January, 1900, pp. 44-51. 
JoHn M. INGERSOLL, M. D., Lecturer on’ Rhinology, Laryn- 
gology and Otology. | 

Benign Laryngel Tumors.—(Illustrated by the author). 

Published in The Laryngoscope, August, 1899, 8 pages. | 

 Wartszr T. Marvin, Ph. D., Instructor in Philosophy. 

A Syllabus of an Introduction to Philosophy.—New York, 

1899, 8vo., pp. 139. Vol. III, Nos. 3 and 4, Columbia 

University Contributions to a a Psychology and 

Education. 


_ Epwarp MEYER, Ph. D., Instructor in German. 
_Sommermarchen. —By Rudolf Baumbach. Edited with in- | 
troduction, notes and vocabulary for Henry Holt & Co., 
New York, 1900. 


B. L. MinirKin, A. M., M. D., Professor of Ophthalmology. 
Report of a Case of Spontaneous Rupture of Eye Ball.—T'wo 
pages. Transactions of the American Cea 

- Society, 1899. 

Cases of Metastatic Panophthalmitis.—Seven pages. Trans- 
actions of the American Ophthalmological Society, 1899. 
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A Case of Embolus of a Branch of the Central Retinal 
Artery.—Four pages. The American Journal of Ophthal- 
mology, October, 1899. 

A Case of Iritis, Due to Dental Irritation:—Four pages. 
Archives of Ophthalmology, March, 1900. | 


G. W. MoorEHOUSE, A. M., M. D., Demonstrator in Medicine. 
Paper on Feeding in Typhoid Fever with a Report of Cases. . 
—Read before Cleveland Medical Society, December 8, 1899, 
published in Cleveland Journal of Medicine, February, 1900, 


8VvO., Pp. 7. 

JoHN W. PERRIN, Ph. D., Professor of History. 
Harm Jan Huidekoper.—History of Crawford County, 
Pennsylvania. Lewis Publishing Company, Chicago, 1899. 
Rise and Growth of American Politics, a Review.—The 
American Historical Review, April, 1899. 
Channing’s A Student’s History of the United States, a 
Review.—The Yale Review, August, 1899. 
Gouveneur Morris.—Chicago Record, October 27, 1899. 
John Marshall.—Chicago Record, December 8, 1899. 
Hart’s Source-Books of American History, a Review.—The 
American Historical Review, January, 1900. © 


HUNTER Ross, A. M., M. D., Professor of Gynecology. 
The Measurements of the Female Pelvis.—Editorial in the 
Cleveland Medical Gazette. 
Diagnosis and Symptoms of Salpingitis, and — 
The Gynaecic Armanientarium.—Appleton’s System of Gyn- 
ecology. 
Review of Dr. Pryor’s Book, The Treatment of Pelvic In- 
flammation Through the Vagina.—Published in the Cleve- 
land Medical Gazette, January, 1900. | 
Ninety-Threé Consecutive Abdominal Sections Without a 
Death, wjth Clinical and Pathological Reports.—Published 
in the Philadelphia Medical Journal, September 9, 1899. 


J. J. THomas, A. M., M. D., Assistant in Pediatrics. 
Pape on Spina Bifida, arn Report of Case.—Cleveland 
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Medical Society, May 12, 1899, published in Cleveland 
Journal of Medicine, July, 1899. 


ASHLEY HorAcE THORNDIKE, Ph. D., Instructor in English, 
College for Women. 
The Pastoral Element in the English Drama before 1605.— 
Modern Language Notes, Baltimore, Md., April, 1899, 
pp. 228-246. 
Influence of the Court-Masques on the Drama, 1608-15, — 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, 
Baltimore, Md., 1goo0, Vol. XV, No. 1, pp. 114-120. A paper 
read before the annual meeting of the Association, New 
York, December, 1899. 


CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING, D. D., LL. D., President. 
The College President.—Independent, April 27, 1899. 
The Bachelor as a Bachelor.—Independent, July 20, 1899. 
Educational Signs of the Times.—Outlook, August 5, 1899. 
Educational Problems of the Twentieth Century. —Forum, 
November, 1899. 
The Inner Life of Phillips Brooks.—Chautauquan, Decem- 
ber, 1899. 
R. H. Quick: An Interpretation. —Hducational Review, 
January, 1900. 

Some Truths About Colleges of Commerce. Eee et 
January 4, I900. 
The Influence of the College Graduate.—Independent, 
March 22, 1900. | 
The Choice of a College for a Boy.—A booklet in the Worth 
While Series, T. Y. Crowell & Co., Boston and New York. 


OLIN F. TowEr, Ph. D., Instructor in Chemistry. 
The Determination of Carbon and Hydrogen in Organic 
Substances Containing Nitrogen.—Journal American Chem- 
ical Society, X XI, 596. = 
Acetylene.—Western Reserve University Bulletin, Vol. II, 
No. 4, p. 28. 
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With F. G. Benedict, The Use of Compressed Oxygen in 
Elementary Organic Analysis and of Soda-lime in the Deter- 
mination of Carbon Dioxide.—Journal American Chemical 
Society, XXI, 389. | 

Potentialdifferenzen mit Mangansuperoxydelektroden.—-Zeit- 
schrift fir physicalische Chemie, Vol. XXXII, No. 3, p. 566. 


JoHN WILLIAM VAN Doorn, D. D. S., Professor of Dental 
Medicine, Dental Department, Western Reserve University. 
Another Word on the Care of the Teeth.—Information, 
October, 1899, published at Kent, O. - | 
The Treatment of Pulp Cases in Connection with Recog- 
nized Systematic Cachexia.—Information, April, 1900. 


FREDERICK MorrIS WARREN, Ph. D., Professor of Romance © 
Languages. 
French Prose of the Seventeenth Century, selected and 
edited with an Introduction and Notes.—Boston, D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1899, XVII, 319 pp., 8vo. | 
Thieme: The Technique of the French Alexandrine.— 
Review, Modern Language Notes. December, 1899. 
Oliver: Milet’s la Destruction de Troye la Grant.—Review, 
Modern Language Notes. December, 1899. 
The French Christians.—The Chautauquan, December, 1899. 
The Suburbs of Paris.—The Chautauquan, February, 1900. 


STEPHEN F. WxEstTon, A. M., Associate Professor of Political 
and Social Science. 
Review in Political Science Quarterly, June, 1899, of Saggi 
di Economia E Finanza, by De Viti De Marco. 

_A Report to the Municipal Association on the Charities and 
Correction of Cleveland, being the results of an investigation 
made in 1899 with a class studying Pauperism and Crime. 
The Report is now being printed together with the results of 
an investigation made by the Association on the Out-Door 
Relief of Cleveland. 
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F. P. Wurrman, A. M., Professor of Physics and Astronomy. 
Review of Hastings and Beach’s Text-Book of General 
Physics.—Physical Review, November, 1899. | 

Joun S. WinpiscuH, M. D., Assistant in Skin and Venereal 
Diseases. — 

Impetigo Contagiosa Bullosa.—Presented at the meeting of 
the American Medical Association, and published in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association. 
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PUBLIC LECTURES AND PAPERS. 


The following is a record of public lectures. and papers 
before learned societies, etc., delivered between April 1, 1899, 
and April 1, 1900, and not published before April 1, 1900. 
When the author’s title or position has already been men- 
tioned in the list of publications, it is not repeated in this list. | 


H. Austin AIKINS, Ph.D., Leffingwell Professor of Philosophy. 
Peculiarities of the Nervous System taught by Modern 
Psychology.—Lecture before Cleveland Council of Sociology, 
Dec. 11, 1899, and before College Club, Jan. 29, 1900. 

.The Mind and the Laws of the Nervous System.—Six lec- 
tures at Cleveland Normal School, February, 1900. 


HENRY L. AMBLER, M. S., M. D., D. D.S., Professor of 
Operative Dentistry. 
Paris.—A lecture before the Dental School, December, 1899. 


HENRY FE. BOURNE. 
Tropical Colonization.—An address before the Michigan 
Political Science Association at Ann Arbor, November 10, 
1899. This address was repeated before the Brewster 
Church Club of Detroit, January 23, 1900. 
Some Difficulties of American Colonization.—A paper read 
at the annual meeting of the American Historical Associa- 

- tion in Boston, December 27, 1899. 

- Boer or Briton.—A lecturé given in the Teachers’ Course at 
Cleveland, December 8, 1899. 
American Colonization.—An address before Buchtel College 
on Washington’s Birthday, 1900. 


WILLIAM E. PRUNEE: A. M., M. D., Assistant in Opthal- 
mology. | | 
Septic Thrombosis of the Cavernous Sinuses.—A paper read 
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before the Cleveland Medical Sadicey and pap ene ey in the 
Opthalmic Record, July, 1899. 


FRANK E. Bunts, M. D., Professor of the Principles of Surgery. 
Report of a Case of Unilatoral Diffuse Hypertrophy of Breast. 
—September, 1899, appeared in Cleveland Medical Gazette. 
The Operative Treatment of Varicose Ulcers and a New 
Local Application for Inoperable Cases.—October, 1899, 
appeared in Cleveland Journal of Medicine. 

A Case of Hairy Mole of the Face.—January, 1900, appeared 
in Cleveland Journal of Medicine. 

Marroon M. CurtIs, Ph. D. 

The Peace Conference at the Hague.—Address before the 
Sons of the American Revolution, May 10, 1899. 

Review of Garfield’s Paper on Consular Reform, before 
American Academy of Political Science, Cleveland, May 22, 

_ 1899. 

Ethics of the Liquor Problem.—At New York State Reform- 
atory at Elmira, June 25, 1899. 

‘The Individual and the Crowd.—Address at National Con- 

-. vention of Manufacturers of P. O. and V., October 5, 1899. 
The Man and the Church.—Address before Men’s Club at 
Second Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, November 6, 1899. 
Washington.—Annual address before the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, February 22, 1900. 

Christianity and the Twentieth Century.—A series of five 
addresses before the Y. M. C. A. of Cleveland, began 
March 18, 1900. ; 

R. W. DEERING. 

Goethe’s Reinecke Fuchs.—An illustrated lecture before aa 
University Club in Cleveland, January 17, 1900. 

~ Heinrich Heine.—A lecture before the National Convention 
of Jewish Women’s Clubs, ‘Cleveland, March 6, 1900. 

Haroup N. Fow.LerR, Ph. D., Professor of Greek. 

A New Papyrus: A List of Olympic Victors.—A paper read 
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at the Classical Conference at Ann Arbor, Michigan, March 
29, 1900. 

B. L. MinLixin, A. M., M. D. 
Examination of the Eyes of School Children.—Read before 
the Toledo Medical Association, March 24, 1899. Published 
in the Toledo Medical and Surgical Reporter, male 1899. 
Eight pages. 

FRANCIS H. HERRICK. 
A Talk on Bird Behavior.—With exhibition of original life 
size photographs. Before the Camera Club of Case School 
of Applied Science, November, 1899. 


WILLIAM H. HULME. 
Contributions to. English Literary Criticism, culled from 
Eighteenth Century Letter Writers.—Paper read (by title) 
before seventeenth annual meeting of Modern Language 
Association, New York, December 27-29, 1899. 


WILLIAM H. HumistTon, M. D., Assistant Professor of Gyne- 
cology. 
The Clinical and Microscopic Differentiation of Sclerocystic 
and Cirrhotic Degeneration of the Ovaries and Chronic 
Ovaritis.—Read before the section on Obstetrics and Diseases 
of Women of the American Medical Association at- the 
Columbus meeting, June, 1899. Published in the Journal of 
The American Medical Association, 1899. 
One Form of Ovarian Disease not Generally Recognized.— 
Read before the American Association of Obstetricians and 
Gynecologists at the Indianapolis meeting, November, 1899. 
Published in the Journal of Obstetrics and Diseases of 
Women, New York, 1899. 
The Early. Recognition and Treatment of Cancer of the 
Uterus.—Read before the Northeastern Ohio Medical Society 
at the Akron meeting, February, 1900. 


EDWARD W. Mor EY, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Chemistry. 
Biography of William Augustus Rogers, 1832-1898.—Read 
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before the National Academy, November, 1899. Pages 
185-199 of the current volume of its proceedings. Wash- 
ington, 8vo. 

Are Further Experiments Needed for Determining the 
Atomic Weight of Oxygen?—President’s address at the 
annual meeting of the American Chemical Society, December, 
1899. Pages 52-61, current volume of the Journal of the 
American Chemical Society, Easton, Pa., 8vo.; reprinted. in 
Science, and in the Scientific American. 

The Liquefaction of the Gases, its History and Theory.—An 
address delivered at the annual banquet of the Cleveland 
Chemical Society, March, 1900. Also delivered on several 
other occasions. 


Joun R. Owens, D. D. S., Demonstrator in Anaesthetics. 
A Method of Capping Pulps and Some Results of Twenty 
Years’ Experience.—A paper presented before Cleveland 
Dental Society. Published in Ohio Dental Journal, March, 
1900. Four pages. 

Emma M. PERKINS, A. B., Professor of Latin. 
Science Courses.—A paper before the Ohio College and Public 
School Associations at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, June 28, 1899. 
Culture.—A paper read before Sorosis, Cleveland, Decem- 
ber 21, 1899. 
The Correlation of Secondary and Collegiate Hducation. — 
A paper read before the Western New York Branch of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae, Buffalo, New York, 
March 6, 1900. 

JOHN W. PERRIN. 
Aims and Methods of Historical Study.—Paper before the 
History Teacher’s Association of the North Central States, 
Chicago, Illinois, April 1, 1899. 
Some Conceptions of History by Distinguished Historians.— 
Paper before the Methodist Preachers’ Meeting, Cleveland, 
May I, 1899. 
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The Study and Teaching of History.—A lecture before the 
Pennsylvania State Normal School, Edinboro, May 19, 1899. 
- Democracy and Citizenship.—Commencement address, 
Canton, Ohio, High School, June 14, 1899. 


Weston A. V. Prick, D. D.S., M. E., Demonstrator in 
Electro-Therapeutics. 
Some of the Uses of Roentgen Rays in Dentistry.—An illus- 
trated lecture and demonstration before The N ener Ohio 
Dental Society, May, 1899. , 
The Phenomena of Roentgen Rays and Their Applications 
in Dentistry.—An illustrdted lecture and demonstration 
before The Ohio State Dental Society, December, 1899. 
Printed in Dental Cosmos and Ohio Dental Journal for 
February, 1900. | 


HUNTER Ross, A. B., M. D. 
A Case of Complete Prolapsus of the Uterus, Hysterectomy, 
Sudden Death on the 17th Day after Operation, Proven to 
be Due to a Congenital Cyst of the Brain.—Read before the 
Cleveland Medical Society, May 19, 1899. Published in the 
Cleveland Journal of Medicine, September, 1899. | 
Seventy-six Consecutive Abdominal Sections without a. 
Death, with Clinical and Pathological Reports. - Read before 
the American Gynecological Society, May 23, 1899. 

The Normal Position of the Uterus in the Pelvis, Considered 
in Relation to its Physiological Mobility.x—Read before the 
Cleveland Medical Society, October 13, 1899. Published in 
the Cleveland Journal of Medicine, January, 1900. 

A Case of Submuccous Myoma.—Read before the Cleveland. 
Medical Society, November 24, 1899. Published in the 
Cleveland Journal of Medicine, December, 1899. | 
A Clinical and Pathological Report of Two Cases of Genital 
Tuberculosis.—Read before the Cuyahoga County. Medical | 

- Society, February 1, 1900.- Published in the Cleveland 
Medical Gazette, March, 1900. 
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The Results of Modern Aseptic Surgical Technique, Demon- 
strating by a Series of 114 Consecutive, Unselected, Abdom- 
inal Sections without a Death, with Clinical and Pathological 
Reports.—Read before the Wayne County Medical a 
Detroit, March 8, 1900. 
The Suppuration of the Wound after Abdominal Sections, 
Based upon an Analysis of 114 Consecutive, Unselected 
Abdominal Sections without a Death.—Read before the 
Cleveland Medical Society, April 6, 1900. Published in the 
Ohio Number of the American Journal of Surgery and Gyne- 
cology, April, 1900. 

ASHLEY HORACE THORNDIKE, Ph. D. 
Two lectures before the Nineteenth Century ‘Club of Cleve- 
‘land, 1899-1900. ‘The Elizabethan Period. Shakspere’s 
Relations to his Contemporaries. 


O. F. Towrr, Ph. D. _ 
The Food of the Alabama Negro and its Relation to His 
Mental and Moral Development.—Lecture, June 2, 1899, at 
First United Presbyterian Church, Cleveland. 


Joun W. Van Doorn, A. B., D. D. S., Professor of Dental 
Medicine. | 
The Ethics of Advertising, as Related to the Dental Profes- 
sion.—A paper read before the Cleveland Dental Society, 
February 5, 1900. a2 
F. M. WARREN, Ph. D. 
The Literary Influence of J. J. Rousseau. Shakespeare’s 
Influence on the French Drama.—-Lectures at the University 
of Chicago, December, 1899. 
The Modern Drama of France.—Eight lectures at the Johns 
Hopkins University, January and February, 1900. 
STEPHEN F. Weston, A. M. 
Socialism.—Lecture before the Chatauqua Circle of Epworth 
Church, Cleveland, October 4. 
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W. H. WHITSLAR, M. D., D. D. S., Professor of Dental 
Anatomy. 
The World and Its Teeth. __IHlustrated lecture before 
Northern Ohio Dental Association, Cleveland, May 15, 1899. 
Methods of the Operatory.—Paper before National Institute 
of Dental Pedagogy, Philadelphia, Pa., December 28, 1899. 
Difficulties of Practicing Dentistry.—Paper before Cleveland 
Dental Society, May 7, 1900 (Preparing). 
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THE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
| _ OF THE — . 
FOUNDING OF WESTERN RESERVE COLLEGE. 


The year 1901 marks the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of Westerr Reserve College. In order to observe — 
the occasion in a fitting manner the Alumni of the College at 
their meeting in June, 1899, appointed a committee to co-oper- 
ate with similar committees of the Trustees and the Faculty. 
This Committee consists of Dr. E. Bushnell, ’46, Rev. James 
D. Williamson, ’70 and William E. Cushing, Esq.,’75. The 
Trustees appointed from their number Messrs. Moses G. 
Watterson, ’60, Edward P. Williams, ’64 and Herbert A. 
Hitchtock, ’84; and from the Faculty, Professor E. W. Morley, 
Professor Charles J. Smith, ’70 and Dr. C. P. Bill, ’94. This 
general committee recently met at the University Club and 
organized with President Thwing as Chairman and Dr. Bill as 
secretary. The Committee has already determined to send 
invitations for the Celebration to Alumni of the College and of 
the University, and to the colleges of the country. The public. 
-exercises of the occasion are to be confined to one day and are 
to include an address, a dinner and a reception. In connec- 
tion with the Celebration an appeal will be made to secure 
funds for the endowment of Adelbert College, the College for 
Women and the Graduate School. A History of the College 
and the University, is a part of the general plan. 

To secure a large and representative attendance of gradu- 
ates an Auxiliary Committee of the Alumni has been appointed, 
one member of each class being selected, whose duty it is to 
urge alumni to attend the celebration, and to co-operate with 
the general committee in other ways as may be advisable. 
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The members of this Auxiliary Committee are as follows: 


Mr. George A. Griswold, Kinsman, O. 

Mr. Samuel I,. Adair, Osawatomie, Kansas. 

Dr. A. G. Hart, roz Jennings Avenue, Cleveland, O. . 

Mr. Jerome Buckingham, Newark, O. 

Hon. William H. Upson, Akron, O. 

Mr. John S. Strong, Tecumseh, Mich. 

Hon. George Hoadly, 22 Williams St., New York, N. Y. 
Hon. H. E. Paine, 1335 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Julian Harmon, Warren, O. 

Mr. Lewis.S. Hough, Media, Pa. 

Mr, J. B. Merriam, East Cleveland, O. 

Hon. Shepherd Thayer, North Adams, Mass. 

Mr. Horace Benton, 559 Sibley St., Cleveland, O. 

Rev. R. A. Sawyer, Montclair, N. J. 

Mr. Horace B. Foster, Hudson, O. 

Mr. D. W. Brooks, 583 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Hon. William B. Allison, Dubuque, Iowa. 

William S. Kerruish, Esq., 1014 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 
Dr. G. L. Starr, Hudson, O. 

Mr. E. W. Childs, Granville, O. 

Mr, Alanson Carroll, Independence, Mo. 

Rev. Dr. E. B. Wright, Austin, Texas. 

Mr. M. G. Watterson, Dime Savings Bank, Cleveland, O. 
Prof. A. C. Barrows, 54 W. Second St., Columbus, O. 


- Simon P. Wolcott, Esq., Kent, O. 


Mr. William C. Parsons, 205 Fir St., Akron, O. 

Professor G. T. Ladd, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. J. G. White, 187 Lake St., Cleveland, O. 

Mr. A. P. Tallman, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Mr, E. H. Harvey, 1150 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 

Mr, Frank F. Morrill, Newburyport, Mass. 

Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong, United Charities Building, New York. 
Professor T. D. Seymour, New Haven, Conn. 

Hon. W. E. Curtis, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Robert W. Tayler, New Lisbon, O. 

Mr. Charles M. Russell, Massillon, O. 

Rev. G. F. Smythe, Bridgewater, Conn. 

Rev. J. P. Jones, D. D., Paswualae, Madura District, South India. 
John E. Bruce, Esq., Masonic Temple, Cincinnati, O. 

Hon. C. E, Allen, 234 roth St. East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mr. Newton B. Hobart, Greenwich, Conn. 
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Professor Arthur H. Palmer, New Haven, Conn. 

Dr. H. S. Upson, The New England, Cleveland, O. 

Mr. George N. Thomas, 27 Walker St., Cleveland, O.. 
Professor A. C. McGiffert, Union Theological Seminary,New York. 
Dr. C. M. Marshall, 700 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. George C. Ford, 615 Giddings Avenue, Cleveland, O. 
Rev. D. T. Thomas, 1503 E. Madison Avenue, Clevelands O. 
Dr. K. B. Waite, 631 E. Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 

Mr. Edward Bushnell, 152 Princeton St., Cleveland, O. 

Mr. E. O. Stevens, Dover and Delmar Avenues, Cleveland, O. 
Mr. E. H. Hopkins, 84 Miles Avenue, Cleveland, O. 

Mr. F. S. McGowan, The Cuyahoga, Cleveland, O. 

Mr, John Dickerman, 852 Doan St., Cleveland, O. 

Mr. Rupert Hughes, The Criterion, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Edward Meyer, 844 Logan Avenue, Cleveland, O. 

Mr. A. H. Mabley, High School, Akron, O. 

Rev. E. P. Reinhold, Holyoke, Mass. 

Mr. Ben P. Bole, Ansel and Superior, Cleveland, O. 

Mr, D. G. Jaeger, 113 Brookfield St., Cleveland, O. 

Mr. H. A. Haring, Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 

Mr, Julian W. Tyler, 21 Morse Avenue, Cleveland, O. 
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NOTES. 


Professor F. M. Warren has been offered the headship of 
the department of Romance Languages at Chicago University, 
but has declined the call in favor of his present position. The 
call was a richly deserved honor to Professor Warren, and the 
declination is an unusually high tribute to the College with | 
which he began his professional career nearly twenty years ago. 

Professor H. P. Cushing has in press a ‘‘Report of the 
Geology of Franklin Co., N. Y.,’’ which is a part of the 
Report of the New York State Geological Society. 

Professor Fowler is Acting Secretary and Treasurer of' the 
American Philological Association, in the absence of the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Professor Smyth, of Bryn Mawr. 

* OK Ok 


Professor Mattoon M. Curtis has been elected President of 
the Cleveland Council of Sociology, and also Vice-President of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, before both of which 
bodies he has recently delivered addresses. 

* OK Ok 

Professor Hunter Robb of the Medical College, is prepar- 
ing a text-book ‘on Clinical and Gynzecological Pathology, 
which will be ready in the autumn. 

* OK OX 

Professor W. A. V. Price of the Dental College is engaged 
in a study of the relative efficiency of generators for producing 
Roentgen Rays. This will be reported in a paper on. the 
Science of Dental Radiography, to be read before the Inter- 
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national Dental Congress which meets in Paris during August. 
Professor Price also has a book on Electricity and its applica- 
tions in Dentistry nearly ready for publication. 
* ok OX 
Professor Aikins, of the College for Women, will publish 
soon, through Henry Holt & Co. of New York, a text-book on 
Logic, upon which he has been working for some years past. 
* oO OF 


The Faculties of Adelbert College and the College for 


,_Women have undertaken to visit the High Schools and 


Academies of Ohio and the neighboring states from which 
students are drawn, in order to ascertain just what is done in 
college preparatory work and make a list of schools from which 
students may enter without examination. It is believed that 
such a system of visiting and inspection will be of great service 
to the Colleges, and incidentally may be of no small advantage 
to the schools themselves. Such personal inspection has 
long been tried by the University of Michigan, and has materi- 


- ally assisted in binding together the schools and the UBS 


in one compact system of education. 
* * OX 


Professor A. L. Fuller has just been elected President of 
the University ‘Club, with the founding of which he had so 


- much todo. It is needless to say that the honor was deserved 


no less by his active interest in the Club’s affairs at all times 
than by his well-known popularity with its members. 


* K 


Professor Bourne, of the College for Women, is preparing 
a manual on the teaching of History, which will be ready in 
the fall. It is one of a series of similar manuals for teachers 
issued, under the general editorship of Professor Russell of 
Columbia University, by Longmans, Green & Co. 
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Professors Hulme and Thorndike, of the College for 
Women, are preparing a volume of selections from Macaulay’s 
prose for use in schools and colleges. The book is to be pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co. 


k Oe Ox 


Professor E. H. Hopkins, Dean of the Law School, and 
J. H. McBride of the Board of Trustees, have been appointed 
members of the Park Board of Cleveland. ‘The city is to be 
congratulated on a Park Board made up of, such disinterested 
and public-spirited men. | 

: re 

Dr. A. H. Thorndike of the College for Women was made 
Associate Professor of English at the December meeting of the 
Trustees. It is to be hoped that Professor Thorndike will not 
be allowed to leave the University under any circumstances. 


* OK OK 

Professor Warren has just issued French Prose of the 
Seventeenth Century, edited with introduction and notes, a 
book intended for college readings in French. ‘The book is 
published by D. C. Heath & Co. 

A new Latin book for beginners, by Hiram Tuell, of 
Milton, Mass. and Harold N. Fowler, of the College for Women 
of Western Reserve University, is to appear in a few months. 

Under the editorship of Professor O. F. Emerson, Secre- 
tary of the American Dialect Society, there is passing through 
the press a number of Dialect Notes devoted to a study of 
College Words and Phrases. ‘The collection has been made 
‘mainly through the efforts of Mr. Eugene H. Babbitt, instructor 
in Columbia University, and aims to give not only the words 
themselves, but the places at which they are used in the 
country as a whole. ‘T he list is preceded by an introduction 
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on the language of this particular class of young men and 
women, so largely separate during college days from the rest 
of the world and therefore especially interesting on account of 
the special development of language. 

She eae * 

Dr. John S. Windisch is writing a book entitled ‘‘Refer- 
ence Book for the Soldier,’’ which is a discussion of the subject 
of Camp Hygiene, immediate aid to the wounded and sick, and 
similar military matters. 

x 

Dr. W. H. Hulme has in preparation a monograph on 
Samuel Minturn Peck and Madison Cawein for the ‘‘Southern 
Writers’’ series, which will appear in August or September. 
He is also editing the old English poem ‘“The Harrowing 
of Hell,” with an appendix, including old English prose version 
of the same legend, or the ‘‘Pseudo-Gospel of Nicodemus,”’ 
with an introduction, notes and vocabulary. 


sL <1 s- 
7 i~ “i. 


At the December meeting of the Trustees Frank Beverly 
Williams, A. M., LL.B., was elected Professor of the Law of 
Evidence and Personal Property in the Law School. Professor 
Williams is a graduate of West High ‘School, took his bachelor’s 
degree at Harvard in 1888, his master’s degree at the same 
place two years later, and his legal degree in 1895. He has 
served in Harvard University as instructor in Political Econ- 
omy, Assistant in History, Instructor in Roman Law and 
Instructor in the Law of Property. He has spent a year or 
two in study abroad, giving special attention to Roman Civil 
Law and Continental legal history. 


*K *K * 


Last summer, while in New Hampshire, Professor F. H. 
Herrick, spent a number of weeks in the study of the habits 
and instincts of wild birds, a subject to which he has given 
some attention for many years, and in the course of experiment 
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discovered a new method of approaching birds in a state of 
nature. By this method, which is an application of certain 
well known principles of animal psychology, it is possible to 
make photographs of wild birds at close range and in an almost 
unlimited series, illustrating the varied attitudes and activities. 
It is thus an invaluable aid to the study of animal instinct in 
one of its most interesting and important phases.. 

Hitherto photographs of wild birds have been made by a 
lucky chance, or by using a nest of young birds in a convenient 
situation, or a fledgling from such a nest as a‘decoy. The 
photographer then focuses his camera on the decoy, attaches 
a long rubber tube with pneumatic bulb to the shutter, and 
retiring at a distance, lies in hiding until the bird returns to 
the spot. Sometimes it is necessary for a second person to 
watch with glasses at a distance, and give a signal to the other, 
who presses the bulb, and then exposes the plate, which is 
very likely to prove a failure. An elaborate blind in the form 
of an artificial tree-trunk has also been used in England to 
enable a photographer to approach near to a nest on or near. 
the grownd. By the new ‘method it is possible to study at ease 
the behavior of birds at a distance of from 18 to 27 inches, to 
focus the camera directly upon the bird itself, and at this short 
distance to make serial pictures of great interest and value. 

Professor Herrick expects to spend the summer in New 
England, and to apply this method to a large number of species 
of wild birds, and to publish a fully illustrated account of the 
method in the course of the year. 
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By invitation of the Emperor of Japan, Prof. George 
Trumbull Ladd, ’64, now of the Yale University Faculty, 
is delivering a course of lectures in Tokio. ‘These lectures 
have made a profound impression upon the higher educational 
thought of Japan, and in recognition of the value of this ser- 
vice and of Professor Ladd’s eminence in the field of philoso- 
phical research, the Emperor has conferred upon him the 
decoration of the Order of the Rising Sun. This honor is 
bestowed ordinarily only upon members of the royal families 
and statesmen of the highest rank, Dr. Ladd being the third 
foreigner to receive it. The others were Bismarck and Count 
Kalnoky. | 

On the first of January Alfred Wolcott, ’80, took his seat 
as Circuit Judge of the seventeenth judicial district of the State 
of Michigan. 

x x 

Congressman Robert W. Tayler, ’72, as chairman of the 
committee on elections of the House of Representatives, has 
been prominently before the people during the winter. 


* 4 
* * 


Rev. Joel L. Seymour, ’70, has transferred his pastorate 
from Norwalk, O., to Alliance. 
ok 
*K * 
Rev. Burt Estes Howard, ’83, has given up his church in 


Los Angeles. He is spending this academic year in the Grad- 
uate School of Harvard, at the close of which he expects to 
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spend two years studying in Europe. Upon his return he is 
to assume the chair of Social Science in Leland Stanford 
University. 


x * 


Rev. Dr. Henry M. Curtis, ’71, has been appointed by 
President McKinley, a visitor to the Military Academy at 
West Point. 


* 


x Fy 


Since our last issue the college has learned of the following 
deaths among the Alumni: Levi B. Wilson, ’48, January 9, 
1900; Augustus Cone, ’50; Dr. Nathan Burrows, ’50, March 
4, 1900; Rev. Theo. Y. Gardner, ’64, February 11, 1900; 
Andrew J. Mack, ’68; Robert C. Woodbridge, ’82, May 16, 
1899; Prof. George R. Mathews, °84, December 10, 1899; 
Otto C. Richardson, ’88, December 11, 1899; Edwin C. Vance, 
’98, February 22, 1900; Mrs. Isabelle Bentley Ambler, College 
for Women, ’98, February 15, 1900. 

Of the deaths among our Alumni none’could be more 
sudden, nor more heroic than that of E. C. Vance, ’98. Early 
in the year 1899 he became manager of the Union Elevator 
and Milling Co., of Decatur, Ill. On the second day of Janu- 
ary, 1900, he married Miss Nellie Pratt. Thursday evening, 
February 22, Mr. Vance attempted to save the life of a laborer 
who had gone into one of the big tanks of the cereal mills and 
had there been overcome by poisonous gases. Mr. Vance dis- 
covered him lying on the bottom of the tank, apparently dead, 
but without thought of danger to himself he rushed into the 
tank to save him if possible. Hardly had he stepped in, 
however, before the powerful fumes overcame him, too, and 
he died even before reaching the man he tried to save. 
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_ Did it ever occur to you that the 
reason for the vast passenger busi- 
ness done by the Lake Shore is due. 
to the excellent accommodations | 
which it furnishes ? | 
-Unexcelled for travel between 
Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
New York, Boston and all points — 
east and west. . | , 
Insist on the agent furnishing you 
a ticket reading over Lake Shore. 
You will be pleased with your 
journey. ar | 
Ask for copy of ‘*Book of Trains.” 
"A.J. SMITH, G. P. & T.A,, Cleveland, 0, 
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THE BULLETIN is designed to served oz idédium of 
communication between the University and its 
alumni, friends, and the general body of scholars 
engaged in teaching or research. It contains a 
report of the most important acts of the Board of 
Trustees and of the Faculty, a record of the pub- 
lications and public lectures of the Faculty and of 
the most important accessions to the library; accounts 
of special research in prosecution; original contribu- 
tions from the Faculty or advanced students dealing 
with subjects of scientific or educational interest; 
brief notes, relating to the Faculty and alumni, and 
such other matter as is deemed suitable for diffusing 
information in regard to the work of the University, 


and preserving a permanent record of its activities. 
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THE DOCTRINES OF ROUSSEAU AND THEIR 
RELATION TO MODERN SOCIALISM. 


The socialistic movement of the nineteenth century 
finds its basis in the Frer evolution and in the philos- 
ophy of the ei o together furnished 
the conditions of growth and the inspiration which was 
necessary for its propagation. The great socialists recog- 
nized this fact idered the erica fon as the start- 
ing point in t in the establishment of their éuc they recog- 
nized that the political revolution was the first step and the 
necessary preliminary to the he economic reforms which they 
advocated. Moreover it was itself an economic revolution 
in no small degree; indeed, its effects in some countries were 
more largely economic than political. | 


Rousseau was _preeminently the philosopher of the 
sss Sage vem T DMR ier sgsee ee aay 
leaders. It would be impossible, within the limits of this 
paper, to indicate-in—an adequate manner the external 
environment and philosophical development which condi- 
tioned Rousseau’s work. The wars and follies of Louis 
XIV and Louis XV had reduced a prosperous and wealthy 
state to a condition which, if scarcely one of general misery, 
was still inexcusably wretched. Society had become thor- 


oughly corrupt; the whole life of the nation centered about 


a court at once vicious and incapable. ; It seems remarkable 
that under such circumstances there Stoald have arisen a 
philosophy which was characterized by the most aggressive 
optimism—the philosophy of the perfectibility of the human 
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race. It seems almost incredible that in a society which 
submitted to a tawdry despotism and abandoned itself to the 
gratification of the senses there should have developed the 
most ardent republicanism and the liveliest sympathy with 
down-trodden humanity. Excluded from participation in 
the government, the active minds of France turned to 


science and philosophy, and a revolution took place in the © 


thoughts of men before the political revolution occurred. 
A wonderful expansion in the range of human knowledge 
and the destruction of old ideas and theories operated to 
loose the intellect from all bonds and to cast doubt on all’ 
that had been held true in the past. There followed an 
era of the most radical iconoclasm led by such men as Vol- 
taire and Diderot. As Professor Adams says: ‘The work 
of destruction ip ds minds of vast numbers of the people 
was thus contd da, The soil had been turned over; the 
old vegetation appeared to be dead; the field was ready for 
the first new seed that might be thrown in.”’ 

The man to sow this seed was Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
It has been given to but few men in the world’s history to 
exercise such a prodigious influence as this man. Napoleon 
said: ‘‘Without Rousseau the French Revolution would 
never have occurred.’” While Voltaire destroyed, Rousseau 


constructed anew. Hg offered men a new political phil- 


osophy and a new theory of social_organization; if 


not in a large measure the origin , he was the man who 
first combined them into a system and presented them in a> 


form which would attract and persuade mankind. The 
work of Rousseau was many-sided, and it is only with a few 
of his writings that we are concerned, but certain ideas per- 
vade them all. Throughout we find certain ideals for the 
individual and certain views of social justice. Rousseau 


was not a socialist in the sense that we understand socialism — 


today—in most respects he might be termed an individ- 


ualist—but he was the father of many socialistic ideas, and . 


nee, 
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his work was a step in the direction of modern revolutionary 
socialism. An adventurous life with many hardships had 
given him an insight into the heart and aspirations of the 
common people, and his sympathies lay entirely with them. 
His character was full of contradictions; he was at the same 
time an egotistical sentimentalist and an ardent friend of 
humanity; he committed acts of the most atrocious selfish- 
ness and again acts of the most difficult self-denial; he was 
the slave of his sensibilities. His personal experiences and 
characteristics had a large influence in shaping his theories. 
The ideas of ‘Rousseau which are of particular interest 
in the study of socialism are his criticism of the existing 
order, his theory of social progress, his views regarding 
private property and his conception of the relation of the 
state to the individual. The key-note as asseau’s criti- 
cism of society is found in the first chapter of the Social 
Contract: ‘‘Man is born free and everywhere he is_in 
chains.” This idea is the basis of his writings. It is like © 
the denunciations by the modern Socialists of the system 6f 


wage-slavery.. In his very first essay, course On the 


sciences and arts, Rousseau brought an ets indict- . 
ment against society; he declared that the study of the 
sciences had brought corruption and luxury with knowledge 
and refinement. He cited examples of the decline of ancient 
states at the height of their civilization; he declaimed against 
the minute researches of the naturalists, the transcendental . 
speculations of the philosophers, and the fatuous systenis of 
the moralists; he extolled the simple but virtuous ignorance 
of the shepherd and peasant, anid déclared that society could 
regain its health only by a return to-eonditions of primitive 
simplicity.” ‘‘ Behold,”’ says Rousseau, ‘how luxury, 
destruction and slavery have been in all times the punish- 
ment for the v vain efforts that we have made to emerge from 


the happy ignorance where eternal wisdom had placed us,’’ 
etc. “The doctrine that the people were virtuous and the 
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magistracy corruptible was embodied in one of the revolu- 
tionary constitutions of France; Ferdinand Lassalle reiter- 
ated it in the most sweeping form in his Program for the 
German Workingman, and it has become a comnionplace 
of socialistic thought. 

The view that the existing social organization was a 
system of subjection pervades the earlier writings of Rous-— 
seau, but in his later works is applied only to despotically 
governed states. One of the principal evidences of man’s 
subjection is found in his miserable economic condition. 
The few enjoy extravagant luxury while the masses are 
starved—private property goes with slavery and misery. 
‘“‘Man,’’ said Rousseau, ‘‘is naturally good. Before those 
frightful words ‘thine’ and ‘mine’ were invented, before 
there were masters and slaves, before there were men abom- 
inable enough to’uare to possess superfluities while other 
men were dying of hunger—in what could have consisted 
those vices, those crimes, with which the human race is so 
noisily charged.’’ 

More important in the history of socialism is Rousseau’s 
theory of social evolution. We have already observed that 
he asserted the existence of a happy condition of primitive 
simplicity, but his thesis should be more completely stated. 
His views were first thoroughly developed in his disserta- 
tion on the Origin of Inequality. In his day the study of 
anthropology was hardly recognized as a branch of scientific 
research, and a most uncritical value was attached to every — 
legend and every traveler’s tale. These, moreover, were ; 
made in part only the basis of his investigations, for, when f 
they failed, he resorted to arbitrary assumptions and con- 
jectures, and indeed he said, ‘‘Conjectures become reasons 
when they are the most probable that one can draw from 
the nature of things,’’ and he declared that his conclusions 
were therefore none the less certain. He relied on his 
imagination for data and on his sensibilities for deductions 
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and, as Morley says, ‘ eapr red premiss and conclusion ina 
succession of swoons.’ 

‘What was the original condition of man which Rousseau 
discovered by this interesting but rather extraordinary 
method? He has summarized his own conclusions as 


follows: ‘‘Let us conclude that wandering in the forests, 
without industry, without language, without home, without | 


war and without social bonds, without any need of his 


fellows as without any desire to injure them, perhaps even 
without ever recognizing any individual, the savage man, 


subject to few passions, and sufficing to himself, had only 
the sentiments and knowledge belonging to his condition; 


that he felt only his real needs, looked only at that which 


he believed he had an interest in seeing and that his intelli- 
gence made no more progress than his vanity. If by chance 
he made some discovery he could so paieh the less com- 
municate it that he did not even recognize his own children. 
The art perished with the inventor. Hence there was neither 
education nor progress; generations multiplied themselves 
uselessly, and each started always from the same point; the 
centuries rolled on in all the rudeness of the first ages; 
the species was already old and man remained always a 
child.’’ This was the primitive man of Rousseau; man in 
the state of nature, where, as he declared, all were free and 
equal. Rousseau’s historical weakness was even more 
mared in the succeeding discussion, wherein he attempted 
to trace the development of inequality with the growth of 
civil “society. The fall of man, according to Rousseau, 
occurred when a system of mutual service and social re- 
lationships were established. ‘‘So long as men were con- 
tent with their rustic huts, so long as they confined them- 
selves to stitching their garments of skin with spines or 
fish bones, to decking themselves with feathers and shells, 
to painting their bodies with various colors, to perfecting or 
embellishing their bows and arrows, to cutting,. with sharp 
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stones, fishing canoes or rude musical instruments; in a 
word, so long as they applied themselves only to tasks which 
a single person could do, and only to arts which had not the 
need of the cooperation of several hands, they lived free, 
healthy, good and happy as they could be according to their 
nature, and continued to enjoy among themselves the sweet- 
ness of independent intercourse; but from the instant that a 
man had need of the aid of another, as soon as they _per- 
ceived that it was useful for one to have provisions for two, 
equality disappeared, property was introduced, labor became 
necessary, and the vast forests were changed to smiling 
fields which had to be watered by the sweat of men, and in 
which they soon saw slavery and misery germinate and 
ripen with the harvests.’’ It is really here that we see the 
importance of Rousseau in the history of socialism; the fall 
of man occurs wizgg one serves another; liberty and equality 
vanish. ‘he arts of metallurgy and agriculture were a 
fatal possession—‘‘iron and corn, which have civilized men, 

ruined the human race.’’ 

The art of agriculture brought with it property in land. 
The varying talents of men, of little consequence in the 
state of nature, began to have marked results when applied 
to the cultivation of the soil and the accumulation of wealth. 
Thus far Rousseau traces the towth of inequality and finds 
it “based on economic condi 
private property—two of the institutions 
loudly condemned by many socialists. This theory of de- 
velopment, thus plausibly stated, has of course no historical 
foundation, and indeed the modern socialists have often 
insisted on the existence of a primitive system of communal 

ownership and cultivation of the soil—a system which 
‘they declare to be the most natural and the most just. 
We need not follow in detail the further development of 
inequality among men; there were three principal stages—— 
“‘the establishment of law and the right of property. was 
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the first term; the institution of the magistracy the second, 
while the third and last was the change from legitimate to 
arbitrary power; so that the state of rich and poor was 
authorized by the first epoch, that of the strong and weak 
by the second, and by the third that of the master and 
slave, which is the last degree of inequality... .at which 
new revolutions entirely dissolve the ovement or bring it 
back to legitimate institutions.’’ We have here the general 
thesis that man has progressed from freedom ta hondage—a 
familiar one in modern_socialistic thought. ‘The establish- 
ment of laws and the magistracy is described as being 
brought about by the crafty schemes of the rich to make the 
poor accept their situation. Government is the result of 
force _and fraud, and hence its authority is not to be 
respected, This idea, too, is one that is at the basis of a 


large part of the modern socialistic creed. and is illustrated, 
for example e, in Marx’s famous chapter on social develop- 


ment, We notice, finally, that Rousseau points to revolu- 
tion as being the natural outcome in despotic states, and, in 
fact, he confidently predicted a revolution in France. It is 
not our place to consider how in his subsequent writings 
Rousseau changed his views on many points concerning the 
course of social development; it is suffictent here to indi- 
cate such doctrines as had a socialistic tendency. | 
Private property was also attacked; indeed, it was one’ \ 
of the principal causes of man’s downfall. ‘‘The first man |. 
who, having enclosed a piece of land, bethought himself } 
today, ‘This is mine,’ and found people simple enough to; 
believe him, was the true founder of civil society. What; 
crimes, wars, murders, what miseries and horrors had not! 
been saved the human race by him, who, tearing away the 
stakes or filling up the ditch had cried to his fellows:  ‘Be- 
ware of listening to this imposter; you are lost if you forget 
that the fruits belong to all and the earth belongs to no 
one |’ ”’ Property became the first and the permanent ee 
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of inequality. It was founded in usurpation and used by 
‘Its possessors as a means of subjecting their fellow. men. 
he socialistic character of this doctrine is obvious and 
fundamental. Later Rousseau adopted a different view and 
made private property the very basis of a civil society which 
he claimed to be founded on principles of absolute justice. 
But even then he considered it a limited right; in the Social 


Contract he says: ‘The right which every individual has 
over his own property is always subordinate to the right 


which the community has over all.’’ __In-histreatise-on the 
government of “Poland, however, he declares that one per- 
son in the community by refusing his consent should have 
the right to prevent a modification of the fundamental law 
as, for example, the law of property. In this connection 
we may observe that he favored progressive taxation with 
the total exemption of those possessing only the necessaries 
of life—a doctrine which generally forms a part of the 
socialistic programme. Finally we may notice very briefly 


the attitude of Rousseau on the question of the relation of 


7 


the state to tHe individual—the theory of social control. 
Governments not founded in consent might justly, be over- 
turned by force, but on the principles of the social contract 
the most absolute power was conferred on the collective 
people. ‘‘In order, then, that the social pact may not be a 
vain formulary, it tacitly includes this engagement, which 
alone can give force to the others,—that whoever refuses to 
obey the general will shall be constrained to do so by the 
whole body; which means nothing else than that he shall 
be forced to be free.’’ Here we find Rousseau departing in 
the most pronounced manner from his original extreme 
individualism and adopting that principle of control which 
is demanded for the formation of the modern socialistic state. 


eats Rousseau’s doctrines as a whole we cannot 
regard them as socialistic, but taken separately some of 


them had a very direct and important relation to the social- 
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istic theoryof the present day, while the whole tendency_of 
The French Revolution was inspired by the revolu- 
tionary philosophy of the age_In a large measure it was 
due to Ro m_a politi j 

were others who powerfully affected it, such as Montesquieu. 
From the point of view of socialism two contemporaries of 
Rousseau may be noticed—Mabli and Morelli. 

The doctrines of the Abbé Mabli were more pronounced 
than those of Rousseau. He imagined communism as the 
original system, and regardedglanded property as the basis 
of social inequality, though he did not propose its abolition 
on account of the still greater evils that would ensue.. The 
most interesting feature of his scheme was a plan for state 
accident insurance, an idea which has been adopted recently 
in-Germany. Mabli advocated more equal laws of inherit- 
ance, the restriction of commerce and manufactures and the 
organization of the European monarchies into a system of 
federated republics. More radical still were the doctrines 
of Morelli, which, as Martin says, were ‘‘the starting point 
of Babeuvism, of modern communism, and all the systems 
founded exclusively upon the principle of fraternity.” 
Morelli practically enunciated the famous formula of Louis 
Blanc—from each according to his faculties, to each accord- 
ing to his needs. Morelli traced the evil of society to its. 
institutions, and held that by reforming them it would be 
_abolished.. 

How far did these socialistic ideas find immediate real- © 
ization in the French Revolution? On the whole we may 
say that the revolution was not socialistic. Perhaps the 
best concise formulation of its ideal is found in the constitu- 
tion of June 24, 1793. Here we find enunciated the later, 
non-socialistic doctrines of Rousseau. In the preamble to 
the Declaration of Rights the following statement is made: 
‘*The French people, convinced that oblivion and contempt 
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of the natural rights of man are the only causes of calami- 
ties in the world has resolved to explain these sacred and 
inalienable rights in a solemn declaration.’’ Here isa clear 
statement of the fall of man as revealed by Jean Jacques. 
Among those rights which aredeclared sacred by the French 
people it is important to notice the following: ‘‘These 
rights are equality, liberty, security, property. 

The right of property is that by which every citizen can 
enjoy his goods and his income, the fruits of his labor and 


ae and dispose of them at pleasure.”’’ 


The Revolution then was not socialistic, but it prepared 
he way for more radical measures by bringing about one of 
the chief aims of socialism—political equality, and also a 
greater degree of economic equality, /The feudal services 
of the peasant to the noble were abolished, and a large part 
of the lands of the.nobility and clergy were confiscated and 
sold to the people and thus greatly increased the number of 
independent proprietors. As regards industry the general 
policy of the Revolution was that each man was free to pur- 
sue what calling he pleased and to make what contracts he 
pleased. ‘Trade societies were prevented from organizing to 
control the action of the individual in order to maintain 
high wages. An exception to this general policy of indus- 
trial liberty appears indeed in the maximum laws which 
regulated prices, but this was not a real exception, since 
it was looked upon asa ‘‘war measure.’? Yet among the 
agitators and leaders of the Revolution we find some 
socialists and some socialistic doctrines. The ideal of St. 
Just, one of the triumvirs of the Terror, was distinctly 
socialistic, and the conspiracy of Gracchus Baboeuf aimed 
at the foundation of a communistic state. These men were 
in a measure the disciples of Rousseau, but their socialism 
was not the fruit of his teaching. 

We might follow the Revolution in other states of 
Europe and find some traces of Rousseau’s influence—it 
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extended indeed to America, but the immediate conse- 
quences were not socialistic. The indirect influence of 
Rousseau was much greater, and lasted for a longer period; 
he was a powerful inspiration to the idealists such as St. 
Simon, to practical reformers such as Robert Owen, and 
indeed to the whole host of modern socialists. 
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THE CHARACTER BOOKS OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY, IN RELATION 
TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE NOVEL. 


°° 


The character sketch is interesting for two reasons; 
first, because it was the most prolific literary form of the 
seventeenth century,! and secondly because it holds an im- 
portant place in the development of prose fiction.? To give 
some account of the origin of the character sketch in the 
seventeenth century and of its development, till in the 
periodical essay of the following century it merged into the 
novel, is the purpose of this article. 

At the very outset it is necessary to make a sharp dis- 
tinction between the character sketch of the seventeenth 
century and descriptions of contemporary types which we find 
scattered through all literature. The latter occur in Hebrew 
literature,®? as well asin classical and post-classical Greek 
and Latin. They are found, for example, in the epict; in 
satires’; among the epigrams®, in rhetorical treatises like 
those of Rutilius Rufus’, and of that mysterious person 
usually designated as the Auctor & Herennium®, Among 


1I find over one hundred and fifty titles of character books published within 
the century. . 

2“‘One class of literary Degen almost proper to the seventeenth century, 
may rank as an ancestor of the novel in the direct line.”—Raleigh; The English 


Novel, p. 113. ; 
“From the Spectator the character sketch, with its types and minute obser- 
vation and urbane ridicule, passed intothe novel and became a part of it.’’—Cross; 


The Development of the English Novel, p. —. 
8 Proverbs, XXXI. 
4Iliad, Book XIII, 278 and following lines. 
5 Horace, Book I; Satire, IX; Juvenal; Satires VIII and X. 
6 Martial, Book III; Epigram on Cotilus. 
7 De Figuris Sententiarum et Elocutiones, Book II. 
8 Book IV. 
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epistles’, too, they occur, in declamations’, and in romances’. 

As an illustration of the antiquity of character writing 
in English literature, take the Prologue to Chaucer’s Can- 
terbury Tales, where knight and dame and squire are drawn 
with such vividness of outline and with such attention to 
detail that we almost forget that they are types at all. 
Further illustrations are furnished by Langland,* and by 
the imitators of Chaucer in the fifteenth century.® Indeed, 
proof is not wanting that an interest in character writing 
is perennial, and as universal as literature itself. 

What differentiated the character sketch of the seven- 
teenth century from all that had preceded it was the fact that 
whereas formerly the character sketch had been embodied 
in some other literary form, it was during that century 
wholly isolated from such surroundings. It was this dissocia- 
tion from all that could hinder its independent development 
which accounts for the importance of the character sketch 
as a factor in the evolution of the novel. The character 
writers turned from the dignified impersonalities of the 
chivalric romances, and from the conscienceless scapegraces 
of the voman bourgeots to a more minute analysis of charac- 
ters in what may be called, with due apology, its statical 
relations; regarding it, that is, not as influenced by the 
interaction of other characters, but in and for itself. ‘The 
result was a short account of the properties, qualities or 
peculiarities which serve to individualize a type. | 

The character sketch we may, for convenience, consider 
as one of four methods of portraying character, each of 
which has prevailed at various times and under differing 


1 Synesius, Epistle CIV. 

2 One of the pedeTat of Libanius, the Greek Sophist of Antioch, is a dramatic 
Sap sketch, the original of ‘‘Morose’? in Ben Jonson’s play, The Silent 

oman. 

3 The Satiricon of Petronius Arbiter, a kind of satirical romance, in which the 
adventures of a certain Encolpius are made the vehicle of exposing the vices of 
the age, contains the character of an idle and absurd man (vani et insulsi). 

4 Vision of Piers’ Plowman; Passus VIII. The description of the ‘Palmer 
from Sinai.” 

5 The description of Riot in Skelton’s Bowge of Court. 
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conditions. First there is the direct, the dramatic method, 
according to which the character is made to reveal itself in 
action. That this method of character portrayal is the 
most vital of all there can be no question. It is the por- 
trayal of character standing firmly on its own feet and 
speaking for itself, with no need for explanation or comment, 
no need that anyone stand by to palliate or denounce what 
all have seen. At the opposite extreme is the allegorical 
method, according to which a virtue or vice is typified and 
given a certain definiteness and concreteness by means of 
some kind of embodiment. Of what sort this embodiment 
- shall be, whether that of a man or an animal, is not of vital 
importance to the maker of theallegory. It is sufficient for 
his purpose if it be in general keeping with the quality it 
represents.! A third method, that of the character writer, 
differs from that of the maker of allegory in that it attempts 
to individualize, to some extent, the representation of the 
type. But even here the individualization must not be 
carried too far, lest the picture lose its: generic interest. 
The result of conforming to this limitation is too often, 
even in the work of the best of the character writers, a 
featureless and pale picture. At best no fine portraiture is 
possible; for the subtler characteristics are scarcely the 
same in any two persons, and hence a portrait which aims to 
give only those traits which are common to a class cannot be 
at the same time the accurate likeness of an individual. 
Moreover, these subtler characteristics are seen, not so 
much in particular actions, as in the relations of one action 
to another; but if minute inferences are to be drawn, the. 
induction must be larger than is possible within the conven- 


1 For example, Spenser describes the “‘six sage counsellors” of Dyessa (Faery 
Queen, Book I, Canto IV), as riding upon as many animals, each of which is a 
part, and a very important part at that, of the representation of the qualities 
typified by the figures sitting upon them. Thus the ‘‘slothful ass,” upon which 
sluggish Idleness ‘‘chose to ride,” isan essential part of the representation of 
that particular vice. : 
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- tionally narrow limits of the character sketch.! Yet with 
all its manifest defects, the method of the character writer, 
though so much less vital than that of the dramatist, was a 
long step in advance of that of the maker.of allegory, and 
as such, prepared the way for a fourth method—that of the 
novelist. Of the first three of these methods of representing 
character, the allegorical had been preeminent during the 
middle ages. With the coming in of the Renaissance, how- 
ever, it had yielded place to the dramatic method, which in 
turn, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, was 
giving way to a third—the result of changed conditions. 
What these new conditions were it is not difficult to see. 
In the first place it must be remembered that the great 
creative impulse of the Renaissance had by this time at 
least partly spent its force. The drama, which more than 
any other form of literary or artistic expression interpreted 
and satisfied the popular craving for vigorous life and action, 
had begun to decay even before Shakespeare’s death. At 
the time of the publication of the first book of characters, 
in 1608, Shakespeare’s great tragedies had already been 
written?. Marlowe had been stopped in the midst of his 
doubts, his passionate longings, his defiance, his love-making, 
and his fame inthe old Deptford ale-house fifteen years 
before. The last of Jonson’s three great comedies, The 
Alchemist, was not acted, it is true, until 16z0. But 
Jonson had not, like Shakespeare, been willing to hold the 
mirror up to nature. Too often he had not been willing to 
let his dvamatis personae reveal themselves in action, pre- 
ferring, -by an adaptation of the method of the character 
1 These four methods of character portrayal are of course not mutually ex- 
clusive; they shade into one another. Thus there have been dramatic character 
sketches like that declamation of Libanius which Jonson drew upon in writing 
his play, ‘The Silent Woman.”’ Again the character drawing in Roman satire may 
be said to be midway between the abstractions of allegory and the comparative 
concreteness of the character sketch in the same way that the Coverley papers of 


the eighteenth century periodical essays are half way between the latter and the 
elaborate creations of the modern novelist. 


- 2OQnly six plays, Pericles, Tempest, Cymbeline, Winter’s Tale, Two Noble 
Kinsmen (?), and Henry VIII. were acted subsequent to 1608. 
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writers, to reveal them himself.! In him creativeness to a 
large degree disappears. In his social comedies we are 
among qualities and types rather than men, among 
abstractions and not characters. So, too, one ,has but to 
read the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, who continued to 
write till they died, the one in 1616, the other in 1625, and 
in whose plays everything—development of character, dra- 
matic probability and even decency are sacrificed to brilliant 
situations—to realize that under the Stuarts the creative 
impulse of the Renaissance was slowly dying away. Now 
creative periods occur in pulsations. There isin the literary 
history of any people a kind of ebb and flow of literary pro- 
ductiveness, a great creative period being invariably followed 
by one of analysis. Of this fact, Greece in the fourth cen- 
tury B. C., and England in the seventeenth century are 
corresponding illustrations. Both had been preceeded by 
periods of creative activity, and in both literature was under- 
going a similar transformation. ‘‘It was in accordance with 
the philosophic impulse of the age,’’ I quote from Curtius, 
“that not individual personages, but general types of char- 
acter were represented, which repeated themselves in men 
of the same species; thus there were brought on the stage 
the usurer, the gamester, the parasite, and again the dandy | 
virtuoso, the cunning slave, the clumsy peasant....they 
appeared under fictitious names, which thereby acquired a 
universal significance.’’ In Greece and in England this 
tendency took final shape in the formal ‘character.’ In 
both cases the transition was from the display of character 
in action to the consideration of character in and for itself, 
and in both cases the explanation is the same, namely that 


the creative was giving place to the analytic spirit. 


1 To the list of drvamatis personae in Every Man Out of His Humor (acted in 
1599), Jonson affixed ‘“‘characters of the persons.’ All through his plays Jonson 
carries to an extreme the stage convention of making the characters who are on 
the stage describe those who are about to enter. In Cynthia's Revels (1600) he not 
only has each person who has any part in the action described in this way, but he 
even puts into the mouths of the actors, characters of some who have not the 
remotest connection with the plot. In writing these characters Jonson was in- 
fluenced by Theophrastus, the Greek father of character writing. : 
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Though something very like the later character 
sketch had appeared before 1592! it was not till that year 
that the publication of Casaubon’s Latin translation of 
Theophrastus’s Ethical Characters furnished a model of 
which the English character writers were not slow to avail 
themselves. In form the book consisted of thirty short 
character sketches, in all of which the method of portrayal 
is precisely the same and simplicity itself. It consists in 
defining a quality and then proceeding to an enumeration 
of the things which a man embodying that quality may be 
expected under given conditions to do. 

The excellencies and defects of such a method are 
sufficiently obvious. The first impression that one gets ts 
definiteness. Theophrastus seems always to have started 
with a.perfectly clear idea in mind of.the kind of type he 
wished to characterize, and then to have chosen for its illus- 
tration incidents remarkable no less for their fitness than 
for their brevity. There is here none of that vagueness of 
outline which mars the work of so many of his English fol- 
lowers. It must be admitted however that, though the 
type 1s shown to us in outline bold and clear-cut, and though 
the incidents to illustrate it are fitly chosen, one great 
desideratum of a character sketch, individuality, is lacking. 
For the character sketch should not only appeal to us as 
being justly typical of a class, but should be drawn with 
such attention to detail that we should be almost, if not 
quite, tricked into the belief that the portrait is after all 
that of an individual. The best of the English.and French © 
character books have been of this sort. So deceptive were 
‘some of them that their publication was followed almost 
immediately by that of numerous ‘‘keys,’’ each claiming 


1 As early as about the middle of the sixteenth century had appeared the first ~ 


of a series of books which must be ranked as the precursors of the character 
books. This was Thomas Audley’s Fraternity of Vagabonds (1561). To this old 
book Thomas Harman was indebted for most of his material for his Caveat for 
Common Cursitors, published in 1567. Thisin turn was followed in 1592 by Robert 
Greene’s Groundwork.of Coney-Catching. All these books were a mixed product 
of the taste which made popular the translation of such books as Mateo Aleman’s 
Guzman de Alfarache, and of the awakening interest in character writing. 
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to identify beyond a doubt the separate characters as por- 
traits of certain of the author’s contemporaries—a claim, it 
may be added, which only the hopeless divergence of 
Opinion among the authors of the different ‘‘keys’’ could 
serve in the least to invalidate.! Again the weakness of the 
method of Theophrastus isshown in the fact that there is 
not only too little individuality in his sketches, but that 
there is no analysis of character. Indeed there can be no 
character analysis where a writer simply enumerates the 
actions, not necessarily connected, which may be expected 
from a representative of such a type as he is describing. 
Of course a character may reveal itself in action, as in the 
drama, where however the effect is produced by the counter- 
play of action upon action, never, as we find Theophrastus 
attempting to produce it, by a succession of unrelated acts. 
Even this might not be impossible, if we had sufficient data 
from which to form an induction. Thus, if we knew all the 
acts done during a year by a dozen selfish men, we might 
with reasonable certainty select such a group of acts as 
would characterize an individualized type of selfish man. 
The trouble with the method of Theophrastus is that by 
attempting to reveal a typical character in a series of actions 
often totally unrelated, and by not making his series sufh- 
ciently long to enable us to select and relate for ourselves 
the separate actions, he has robbed his sketches of all 
subtlety of analysis. 

One of the most aotinedbie features of the book is an 
utter lack of any attempt to be didactic, as well as of any 
attempt to satirize the vices of Athenian society. The evil- 
speaker is his worst character, he who misnames slander 
plain speaking, and makes it the chief pleasure of his life. 
But the xaxoAdyos here described is too eager and outspoken 
to be a detractor of the most vicious kind. His petulance 


and bitterness make him remind us more of Mrs. Candour 


-1A case in point 1s the swarm of “keys” which followed the publication in 
1688 of i Bruyére’s Caracteres, ou Les Moeurs de ce Siécle. 
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than of Iago. Indeed this and all the other characters seem 
to be written in a half-humorous vein, the humor showing 
itself in the selection of incidents which, though not con- 
vulsingly ludicrous and often inclining to coarseness, are on 
the whole mildly productive of mirth. 

Wholly different in spirit, though in respect to form 
strikingly similar, were The Characters of Virtues and 
Vices written by Joseph Hall and published in 1608. This 
book consists of eleven characters of virtues and eleven of 
vices; of which latter, six are the same as those described 
by Theophrastus, while the other five are of far more serious 
vices than any the genial Greek philosopher had seen fit to 
include. Not only did Hall depart from his orignal in 
respect to gravity of subject, but he differs from his Greek 
model in his method of procedure, and by so doing he set 
the fashion for the English school. He does not merely 
describe the actions proper to a character, as Theophrastus 
had done, but he comments upon it in general terms, aiming 
at epigfam, pointed expressions, lively images, such as 
Euphuism could supply. Moreover, Hall’s sketches are 
still further differentiated from those of Theophrastus by 
at least an attempt at subtlety of analysis. Here we are not 
simply told what a man does, but are made to enter into his 
mental processes, so as to see what is the peculiar twist in 
his mind which makes him act as he does. In this attempt 
Hall often failed, as did many of his successors, the failure 
in all cases being due to the fact that both he and they were 
deficient in that rarest of human accomplishments—the 
ability to detect mental and moral differences. To drawa 
character skillfully, requires deep knowledge, a lively 
imagination and great facility in the use of language. ‘The 
most successful character writers have been those who knew 
men best and who best understood themselves. They have 
been critics of men and manners, critics of thought and 
critics of language. Hall, on the contrary, though filled 
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with an intense moral earnestness, showed neither any 
shrewdness in detecting evil motives, nor any great amount 
of insight in finding the good. He is interesting chiefly 
because, through his indebtedness to Theophrastus, he 
shows how much English character writing at his Peele nine 
owes to the Greek. 

A comparison of a few passages from the work of the 
two authors illustrates the fact that, while Hall enlarged 
the scope of his subject, and differed fundamentally from 
Theophrastus in his method of treating it, he still followed 
him, not only in the selection of some of the types for char- 
acterization, but even to the extent of adapting to his own 
use certain of the ideas of Theophrastus and even his forms 
of expression. 


a 


-THEOPHRASTUS 
THE FLATTERER, 


_ The flatterer is a person who 
will say as he walks with another, 
Do you observe how people are 
looking at you * * or will glance 
at him as he talks to the rest of 
the company * * and will praise 
him, too, in his hearing. 


THE DISTRUSTFUI, MAN. 


Is one who, having sent his 
slave to market, will send another 
to find out what price he gave. 


HALL 
THE FLATTERER. 2 


When he walks with his friend 
he swears to him that no man else 
is looked at, no man talked of. 
He hangs upon the lips which he 
admireth as if they could let fall 
nothing but oracles, and finds oc- 
casion to cite some approved sen- 
tence under the name he honoreth. 
Sometimes, even, in absence, he 
extolleth his patron, where he 
may presume of safe conveyance 
to his ears, and in presence so 
whispereth his commendation toa 
common friend, that it may not 
be unheard where he meant it. 


THE DISTRUSTFUL, MAN. 


When he hath committed a 
message to his servant he sends a 
second after him to listen how it 


is delivered. . 
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THE PENURIOUS MAN. 


When a servant has broken a 
jug or a plate, he will take the 
value out of his wages. 


THE OFFICIOUS MAN. 


He will undertake to show the 
path and, after all, be unable to 
find it himself. 


THE BOASTFUI, MAN. 


‘Also he will go up to the sellers — 


of the best horses and pretend 
that he desires to buy * * and 
quarrel with the slave for having 
come out without gold. 

He loves to impose upon his 
companions by the road with a 
story of how he served with Alex- 
ander. 

Then he will say that a letter 
come from Antipater—this is the 
third—requiring his presence in 
Macedonia. 


\ 


THE SUPERSTITIOUS MAN.: 

If a weasel run across his path 
he will not pursue his walk till 
some one else has traversed the 
road. 
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THE CovETous MAN, 


If his servant break but an 
earthen dish for want of light, he 
abates it out of his quarter’s wages. 


THE Busy Bopy. 


This man will also thrust him- 
self forward to be the guide of the 
way he knows not. 


THE VAINGLORIOUS MAN. 


You shall find him prizing the 
richest jewels and fairest horses, 
when his purse yields not mousy 
enough for earnest. 

His talk is what exploits he 
did at Calais or Newport. 

Under pretense of seeking for 
a scroll of news, he draws out an 
handful of letters endorsed with 
his own style to the height, and, 
half reading every title, passes 
over the latter part with a mur- 
mur, not without signifying what 
lord sent this, what great lady the 
other, and for what suits; the last 
paper (as it happens) is his news 
from his honorable friend in the 
French court. 


THE SUPERSTITIOUS MAN. 


If but an hare cross him the 
way, he returns, 


Throughout the book Hall’s style is dignified and, 
except when the prevalent taste for conceit and antithesis 


disfigures it, even stately. 


It has, at times, almost a 


Miltonic flavor, notably in certain passages of the Charac- - 


ters of Virtues. 


He has a fancy always fertile in jllustra- 


tion, and a concreteness of expression which often adds 


He 
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great vigor and charm to his language. ‘Thus the happy 
man is said to be ‘‘not so engaged in any earthly thing that 
they two cannot part on even terms; there is neither 
laughter in their meeting nor in their shaking of hands, 
tears.’? And again, ‘‘He walks cheerfully in the way that 
God has chalked.”’ 

In view of the fact that at the time Hall was writing 
only a quarter of a century had elapsed since the publication 
of Lyly’s Euphues,! it is not surprising to find, in his style, 
some traces of Lyly’s influence.’ This appears chiefly in the 
antithetical ballance of the sentences and in the prevalence 
of conceits. A rather good illustration of Hall’s fondness 
for ballanced sentences occurs in his Character of a True 
Friend, when he says, ‘‘His affections are both united and 
divided; united ‘to him he loveth, divided betwixt 
another and himself, and his one heart is so parted 
that whilst he has some, his friend has all.’? The 
happy man is said to converse with God with an 
‘‘awful familiarity,’’ and the faithful man’s disregard of his 
irreligious parents is called a ‘‘holy carelessness.’’ ‘This 
antithetical style, bristling with conceits, became at once 
the coriventional manner of writing characters, Overbury 
carried it to a most absurd extreme, some of his characters 
being made up of little more than Seveny arranged pairs 
of puns. 

Another noticeable feature of the book is that, exeept 
where Hall copied closely the concise, narrative manner of 
Theophrastus, his sketches lack animation. In this respect, 
fortunately, he was not followed by his successors, for there 
is traceable, during the progress of the century, a pretty 
clearly marked tendency to put more action into the char- 
acter sketch till at the beginning of the following century it 
merged into the novel. 


1 John Lyly’s “Eu ephues; the Anatomy of Wit” appeared in 1579; “Euphues 
and his England” in 1 
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Two of. Theophrastus’ sketches were descriptions, not 
of typical representations of certain moral qualities, but of 
those to whom certain qualities belonged by virtue of their 
occupying a certain office or position in life. One of 
Hall’s, that of the Good Magistrate, is of thissort. Among 
later writers this kind of character sketch became quite the 
fashion, ranging from that of ‘‘The Character of a Prince’’ 

o ‘‘Poor Robin’s Character of an Unconscionable Pawn- 
broker and Earmark of an oppressing Tallyman with a 
friendly Description of a Bum-bailey and his merciless 
setting cur or follower.’’ ? 

Finally it must be admitted that the interest in Hall S 
book lies chiefly in the fact that it was the first of its 
kind, rather than in any intrinsic merit of its own. The 
author had not a sufficient number of the qualifications 
requisite for being a successful writer of characters. Per- 
haps his greatest lack was that he did not know men well 
enough to be always able to trace an action back to the 
motives which prompted it. Hence, at his worst, he is — 
wholly superficial. His very earnestness of moral purpose 
is a detriment to his work, for it continually leads him into 
moralizing, and his moral reflections are nearly always com- 
monplace. He is at his best, therefore, when he adheres 
most strictly to the simple, narrative manner of his Greek 
model. 

Though the direct effect of Hall’s book upon Eng- 
lish character writing was probably not so great as that of 
Overbury’s, which followed in 1614, still, through the 
French translation it had a marked effect across the channel, 
so that in France character writing became only less popular . 
than in England. The best known of the French character 
writers was Jean de la Bruyére, the English translation of, 

1 These were the Oligarch and The Patron of Rascals, companion sketches 


which depend for their interest upon the fundamental antithesis of Athenian 
politics—government by the few as contrasted with government by the sae 


2 Harleian Miscellany, Vol. VI, p. 141. 
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whose book! in 1688 was followed by many English imita- 
tions in the form of ‘‘Essays and Characters.”’ La Bruyére 
published with his book what purported to be a translation 
of Theophrastus’ characters, but which was little more than 
a spirited and clever paraphrase. Inaccurate as it was, 
however, taken in conjunction with the immense popularity 
of La Bruyére’s own Characters,’ it did much to popularize 
Theophrastus both on the continent and in England. Con- 
sequently we may say that the indirect effort of Hall’s char- 
acters upon English character writing was indeed con- 
siderable. 

The publication of Hall’s. Character of Virtues and 
Vices was soon followed by that of others in which the 
influence of Theophrastus is scarcely less apparent. It is 
evident in the collection of characters which appeared under 
the name of Sir Thomas Overbury in 1614 and again in the 
Microcosmography written by John Earle and published in 
1628. I excerpt the following passages to show that the 


- influence of Theophrastus was still strong. 


THEOPHRASTUS | OVERBURY 
THE PENURIOUS MAN. THE COVETOUS MAN. 


When a servant has broken a He never spends candle but at 
jug or a plate, he will take the Christmas (when he has them for 
value out of his wages. New Year’s gifts) in hope that his 

| servants will break glasses for 
want of alight, which they double 
pay for in their wages. 


THe ARROGANT MAN. THE PROUD MAN. | 
He will not permit himself to He never salutes first. 
give the first salutation. 


1 Les Caractéres de Theophraste traduitsdu Grec; avec les Caractéres, ou les 
Moeurs de ce Siécle. 

4 2Within the first decade after its publication the book went through nine 
editions. 

3“A wife now the widow of Sir Thomas Overbury. Being a most exquisite 
and singular poem of the choice of a wife. Whereunto are added many witty 
coo tetere and conceited news written by himself and other learned gentlemen, 

is friends.” 


si » 
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THE PENURIOUS MAN. 

He is apt also to use the right 
of seizure of goods in satisfaction 
of a claim. 


THE AVARICIOUS MAN. 

It is just like him, too, when 
paying a debt of thirty minas to 
withhold four drachmas. 


THE Boor. 

He shows surprise and wonder 
at nothing else, but will stand still 
and gaze when he sees an ox, or 
an ass, or a goat in the streets. 
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THE CovEtous MAN. 

If he ever pray, it is that some 
one may break his day, that the 
beloved forfeiture may be ob- 
tained. 


EARLE—A SORDID, RicH MAN. 


He loves to pay short a shilling 
or two in a great sum. 


A PLAIN COUNTRY FELLOW. 

His mind is not much dis- | 
tracted with objects; but if a good 
fat cow come his way, he stands 


_ dumb and astonished, and though 


his haste be never so great, will 


fix here half an hour’s contempla- 
tion. 

After Earle, the direct imitation of Theophrastus seenis 
to have ceased, probably because the fashion had been set, 
so that later writers had but to follow the general method 
of their predecessors in order to remain in accord with the 
established convention. 7 

_ Even before Earle wrote, however, the English char- 
acter sketch had virtually emancipated itself from the limita- 
tions which a slavish imitation of the Greek would have 
forced upon it. Among the innovations introduced by 
Overbury was that of writing the character, not of a person, 
but of a place.’ In writing the character of a prison Over- _ 
bury anticipated the work of later writers among whom the 
writing of characters of places became extremely fashion- 
able! Another of his innovations was the insertion of two | 
national character types—that of the ‘‘Braggadocio Welsh- 
man,’’ whose first note of familiarity is confession of his 
valor, and that of a ‘‘Drunken Dutchman” resident in Eng- 

lAmong these was Donald Lupton, whose London and Country Carbonadoed 


and Quartered into several characters (1632) contained characters of all the places 
of interest in and about London. — 


Biri, 


Fey!” 


) 
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land who loves the aforesaid Welshman. ‘‘both for his diet . 
and othography, that is, for his plurality of consonants 
and cheese.’’ Such national types appear with great fre- 
quency among the later writers of characters.! The use of 
character for purposes of political satire is also anticipated 
by Overbury. In ‘‘A Jesuit,’ who, ‘‘where the Pope’s 
excommunication thunders, holds it no more sin the de- 
crowning of kings than our Puritans do the suppression of — 
bishops,’’ Overbury gives expression at the same time to 
the fierce hatred of popery, a hatred which had not grown 
less fierce since the discovery of the gunpowder plot in 1605 
had ended all opposition to the accession of James, and to 
the no less implacable hatred of the Nonconformists. The 
latter who were regarded by their enemies less as foes than 
as rivals to the bishops are satirized in the two companion 
sketches a Puritan and a Precision. Here we find them 
described with all the spleen that we should expect from a 
churchman who looked upon them as fanatics murmuring 
at everything that the law allowed, ‘‘but marriage and 
March beer.’’ A great deal of what may properly be called 
the campaign literature of the age consisted of anonymous 
tracts written in the form of such characters as these, in 
which the sectarians and churchmen were ridiculed alter- 
nately.’ 

Of Overbury’s Characters as a whole it may be 
said that, unlike Hall’s which exhibit the tendency to 
ethical introspection which was developed by Puritanism, 
they are allied to the comedy of the time, being pictures of 
contemporary manners such as we find set into the text of 
such plays as Jonson’s Cynthia’s Revels or Bartholomew 
Fair. Overbury was a shrewd observer of external personal 


1Among the best is Dr. John Donne’s Character of a Scotchman in his ‘“‘Para- 
doxes, Problems, Essays and Characters”’ published in 1652. 


2 The earliest in date of the characters of the century, at least of those I have 
found mentioned, are the following: 

Picture of a Puritan, 1605. 

Picture of a Papist, 1606. 

Both of these are said to have been written by Oliver Ormerod. 
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peculiarities at least. United to this, he possessed consid- 
erable skill in portrayal, so that his personages are not 
merely described, but are made visible to us as we read. 
In this visualizing power Overbury is equalled among the 
character writers only by Samuel Butler, though in subtlety 
of characterization he is inferior, not only to Butler, but to 
many of the less celebrated writers of characters. If Hall’s 
reflections sound a little commonplace, Overbury’s are 
invariably trivial—a fault which his antithetical manner 
serves to make only more apparent. In him, as I said 
before, the Euphuistic manner is carried to an extreme. 
There is subtlety of words, but no subtlety of thought. 
Some of the characters are a mere stringing together of far 
fetched comparisons and of puns such as Tom Hood himself 
would have blushed to own. Like his own True Gentle- 
man, Overbury ‘‘speaks Euphues not so gracefully as 
heartily.’? Yet though Overbury’s thoughts are usually 
trivial and his method as external and objective as that of 
Theophrastus, it must be admitted that he does sometimes 
_ look below the surface and that he now and then speaks 
with a deeper insight and with more feeling than is his wont.! 
But though such touches of feeling are scattered 
through the book, we look in vain for evidences of the deeper © 
insight, the wider sympathy, and the kindlier humor such as 
we find in John Earle’s Characters published fourteen years 
later.2 It was the introduction into the character sketch 
by Earle of these three qualities which marked its develop- 
ment towards the delineations of character which are found 
in the work of the novelists of the following century. Take 
such a touch of sympathetic insight as that in the Character 
of a Poor Man, where Earle says of him, ‘‘the bitterest thing 
he suffers is his neighbors,’’ and compare it with such a 
1Such an instance is that in the character of A Virtuous Widow where he 
speaks of her old age: 


“This latter chastity of hers is more grave and reverend than that ere she was 
married, for in it is neither hope, nor longing, nor fear, nor jealousy.” 


2 Microcosmography, or Piece of the World discovered in Essays and Characters. 
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vivid setting forth of the same truth as Thackeray gives us 
in Pendennis (Chapter XX). Here the hero, plucked, dis- 


- graced, in debt, is overtaken on the Fenbury road by the 


uproarious, but kindly Spavin, who has got his degree and 
is driving home in triumph. As Pendénnis looks at him, he 
thinks ‘‘This man has passed, but I have failed,’’ and the 
thought is almost too much for him to bear. Between the 
bare rudimentary suggestion of the old character sketch, 
offered without illustration or comment to give it human 
interest or convincing force, and the picture of Pendennis, 
finding the rough but genuine sympathy of his old class- 
mate gall and wormwood to him, it may be hard to see 
much relation. Yet in such realistic suggestions of pathos, 
colorless and rudimentary though they be, rather than in 
the old romances, chivalrous or picaresque, are to be found, 
it seems to me, the first faint foreshadowings of that realistic 
pathos which forms so large a part of the appeal of the novel 
to our sympathy and interest. That the character sketch 
as compared with the work of the great novelists seems, 
undervitalized, is due to the fact that the character writers 
were concerned with a delineation of character which was 
by its very method rudimentary, because the characters 


‘were all labeled and classified. In no case can there be any 


mistake about the effect intended. The success of the 
appeal which the character makes upon our interest must 
therefore depend wholly upon the humor, the liveliness, and 
the verisimilitude of the portrayal. Of that complexity 
which at the same time baffles and charms us in the great 
characters of fiction there can of course exist ‘no trace in the 
character. The aim of the character writer is simply to add 
touch after touch, every one of which shall indicate in 
different phases and from different points of view the same 


actual characteristic. The result is like the imaginary por- 
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traits which sprinkle the pages of such books as Lavater’s,! 
in which every feature, eyes, ears, lips, brow, mouth are 
made to bear the same stamp. Lavater’s pictures are no 
less inferior to a portrait by Vandyck than is the character 
below such a creation as that of Colonel Newcomb. 

Still with all its limitations, the character was, with the 
progress of the century, slowly gaining greater freedom of 
form and thereby approaching more nearly to the fullness of 
development that it reached only in the hands of Addison. 
For as has been intimated, it was in the periodical essay 
that the character persisted longest as a distinct literary 
form. That such should have been been the case is not 
strange when we consider how close the relation between 
the essay and the character had always been—a closeness of 
relation due in part to the inherent similarity between the 
two; and, in part, to the difficulty experienced by the essay- 
ists of the seventeenth century in attaining the definiteness 
they sought, without having recourse to the character 

Most of these essayists owed their inspiration directly 
to Bacon. Such, to mention a single instance, was Owen 
Feltham, author of the ‘‘Resolves’’ (1628), of which the 
twelve editions previous to 1709 attest the popularity. But 
these imitators of Bacon were not, for the most part, like 
him, at once profound thinkers, shrewd observers of life, 
men of affairs, and in consequence their work was not, as 
his has been, a series of pithy joltings on great subjects, the 
expression of an enlightened worldly wisdom. On the con- 
trary, these essays, generally the work of young men, 
instead of being in style brief, suggestive, without orna- 
ment, but closely packed with thought, tended to become 
diffuse and too often lacked the definiteness necessary to 


make them impressive. ‘To avoid this tendency a conven- 


1 Johann Caspar Lavater, founder of the pseudo science of Physiognomy, and 
author of Physiognomische Fragmente, 1775-8. The popularity in the eighteenth 
century of such books as this of Lavater’s was probably due, at least in part, to 
the interest in types of character aroused in the preceding century by such phren- 
ological character books as “‘A Brief Discourse Concerning the Different Wits of 
Men” by Walter Charleton, 1669. 


é 
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ient device was ready at hand in the character sketch. By 
its use the general observations contained in the essay could 
be united and given concreteness in the form of a typical 
portrait, which should serve the double purpose of enforcing 
and illustrating what had already been said in the essay. 

The character writers themselves recognized clearly the 
close relation existing between these two allied literary 
forms. In proof of this I would instance the fact that 
Nicholas Breton dedicated his Characters! to Bacon. In 
the address which follows the dedication, he says: 

_ Worthy knight, I have read of many essays and a 
kind of charactering of them, by such, as when I looked 
unto the form or nature of their writing. I have been of 
the conceit that they were but imitators of your breaking 
the ice to their inventions, which, how short they may fall 
of your worth, I had rather think than speak, though truth 
need not blush at her blame.”’ 

Thomas Fuller’s Holy and Profane State (1642) com- 
bined the essay and the character.” Between the two parts 
into which the whole collection of seventy-nine characters 
are divided, Fuller inserted twenty-five moral essays,’ of 
which the titles of seven are identical with those of Bacon 
and in which the forms of expression often recall him.* 


BACON. 

A little philosophy inclineth 
man’s mind of atheism, but depth 
in philosophy bringeth men’s 
mind about to religion. 

A contemplative atheist is rare. 
A Diagoras, a Bion, a Lucian, 
perhaps. 


FULLER. 

A little skill in antiquity in- 
clines a man to popery, but depth 
in that study brings him about 
again to our religion. | 


A comtemplative atheist being 


very rare, such as were Diagoras, 


Protagoras, Lucian and Theéodo- 
rus, 


1 Characters upon Essays Moral and Divine, 1615. 

2 Similar instances are Dr. John Donne’s Paradoxes, Problems, Essays and 
Characters, 1652; Sir Thomas Overbury’s Characters (1614), and John Earle’s Micro- 
cosmography or a Piece of the World discovered in Essaysand Characters. Many 


others might be instanced. 


8 In order, as Fuller says, “that the books on both sides may equally reach 


to them.”’ 


4 The following are instances from the Essay on Atheism. 


Br 
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The causes of atheism are div- First he quarrels at the diver- 
isions in religion. sities of religion in the world. 


A third (cause of atheism) is a He scoffs and makes sport of 
custom of profane scofing in holy sacred things. 
matters. 


The combination in the same book, of the moral essay, the 
character and the biographical sketch, for twenty-seven of 
the characters are followed by short accounts of noted men © 
or women who embodied the quality previously typified by 
the character,’ make an ascending scale of concreteness. 
For example, the abstract, general truths set forth in the 
essay on gravity are typified and made somewhat concrete 
in the character of a faithful minister. Finally they are 
still further illustrated in the life of a ‘‘learned, pius and 
painful preacher of God’s Word,” one Mr. Perkins, of 
Cambridge. | 

Without going on to mention other instances in which 
the essay and the character went hand in hand, perhaps 
enough has been said to point out with sufficient clearness 
that the moral essay imitated from Bacon was closely allied 
to the character; that, indeed, they differed in degree only, 
not in kind; and that they were not dissociated in men’s 
minds. In the eighteenth century, as in the seventeenth, 
the essay and the character were not divided, though the 
periodical essay of the later time was, in style, an imitation 
of the gay, light, and graceful essays of Montaigue rather 
than of the brief and sententious essays of Bacon. 

The periodical essay reached its highest development i in 
the Spectator papers. In the second issue of the Spectator 
appeared six character sketches of those mythical gentlemen 
who were supposed to be associated with the Spectator in 
the editorship of that periodical. These are six types of 
contemporary society; the country squire, the wealthy 
merchant, the young man of fashion, the soldier, the clergy- 
many and the bachelor of the Inner Temple. Assoon as we 
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examine these sketches the change which has come over the 
old formal character since the time of Hall and Overbury! 
becomes at once apparent. From the old character, every 
eccentricity of individual manner, every whimsical personal 
trait, all that which surprises and by its very inconsistency 
gives life to a literary portrait, had been rigidly excluded, as 
likely to rob it of its generic quality. But here the portrzait 
is so individualized as to seem that of a particular person, 
while still typical enough to make us recognize the type in 
many persons that we meet.” It was in these sketches, 
written by men who were more interested in the individual 
than in the type, that the formal character received its 
death blow. 

The character of Sir Roger de Coverley, as it is elabor- 
ately drawn in the twenty-six papers in which his adven- 
tures, opinions and conversations are recorded; is of course 
that in which the character sketch approaches the novel 
most closely. His character had been written before. Over- 


_bury’s Country Gentleman has sufficient in common with 


it to show that both writers had in mind the same type. 
Both are justices of the peace. But while Overbury’s has 
no name or local habitat, and might live anywhere in Eng- 
land, Sir Roger differs from him in possessing both; he lives 
in Worcestershire where he owns acountry seat—Coverley 
Halili—and when, like Overbury’s Country Gentleman, he 
occasionally comes up to London, he lodges in Soho Square. 
Moreover he resembles the aforesaid gentleman in being a 


little awkward and ill at ease in the great city.’ He is at 


1 Hall or Overbury would have rendered Sir Roger as An Old Country Knight; 
Will Honeycomb, as An Idle Gallant; Sir Andrew, as A Mere Gull Citizen; the 
Clergyman as A Grave Divine, and the Lawyer, as A Mere Pettifogger. 


2 Conjectures have even been made as to whether these sketches were not 
really from the life. Sir Roger has been identified with a certain Sir John Pack- 
ington, of Worcestershire; Captain Sentry is said to have been C. Kempenfelt 
father of Admiral Kempenfelt, and Will Honeycomb a certain festive Colone 
Cleland. ‘“Whata pity we cannot find the pealty: and yetif we did, the dream would 
be over. Ionce thought I knew a Will Wimble and a Will Honeycomb, but they 
turned out but indifferently.” Hazlitt on the Peirodical Essayists. 

_ 8§“Nothing but a subpoena can draw him to London; and_ when he is there he 
sticks fast upon every object, casts his eyes away upon gazing, and becomes the 
prey of every cut-purse.’”’— OVERBURY. | - 
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his best in his own shire where -he can explain the game 
laws and untangle a knotty point of law with the sage reply 
‘that there is much to be said on both sides of the ques- 
tion.”’? Like the Country Gentleman again, he is careful 
about expense; and we find him requiting the guide who 
had conducted him through Westminster Abbey by shaking 
him by the hand at parting.? But though these two char- 
acters are thus seen to have something in common, there is 
still between them all the difference that can exist between 
a collection of characteristics, epigrammatically expressed | 
and satirically intended and a highly individualized literary 
portrait. 

It seems strange that after the appearance of the Coverley 
Papers, when, as Taine says, the novel had been uncon- 
sciously discovered, people did not sooner awake to a real- 
ization that a new form of art had been created. The 
faithful descriptions of life and manners were there, the 
feeling for character and incident were there; the essays 
needed but to have been thrown into the form of a contin- 
uous narrative to have given us the modern novel.? But 
as it was, the office of the periodical essay in preparing the 
way for the novel was chiefly an educative one, for, with 
its circulation of thirty thousand copies, it had an incalcul- 
able influence in the formation of public taste in the direc- 
tion of the novel. Just how much the novel owes directly 
to the character sketch through the Spectator, itis of course 
impossible to determine. We know that Fielding was per- 
fectly familiar with the work of the periodical essayists, 
with whom his critical satire so closely allied him; we know 
that Sir Roger de Coverley is midway between Overbury’s 


Country Gentleman and Squire Western of Fielding’s Tom . 
_ 1He speaks statutes and husbandry well enough to make his neighbors think 
him a wise man.—OVERBURY. 


2‘*When he travelleth he will go ten miles out of the way to a cousin’s house 

of his to save charges; he rewards the servant by taking him by the hand when 
- he departs.’*°—OVERBURY. 

8Macaulay said he had not the least doubt ‘that if Addison had written a 

novel on an extensive plan, it would have been superior to any that we possess.” 


f 
to 
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Jones. All three are individualized types, though of course 
they differ in the degree of individualization. Perhaps it is 
not taking too much for granted, to assume that Fielding 
was indebted to Addison for some suggestions as to char- 
acter portrayal. <4 

The essential difference between the method employed 
by the character writers and that of Richardson and Fielding 
is not that the former were concerned with types and the 
latter with individuals, for the two methodsare alike in this 
respect.! The real difference is that while the former de- 
cribed characters which were fixed, statuesque; the latter 
described characters by a method of progressive develop- 
ment. Richardson was the first to take an ordinary typical 
character, such as any of the character writers might have 
drawn, place it in an ordinary situation and then, out of the 
force of a reasoning imagination, with all the literalness of 
a common diary, and yet with all the precision of geomet- 
rical demonstration, exhibit each step of its mental and 
moral development.? This then was the new element which 
the novelists of the eighteenth century introduced into the 
portrayal of character. With its introduction the old formal 
character disappeared as a separate literary form, though 
occasionally something very like it has from time to time 
appeared. 

Of the character sketch it may be said in saclasioas we 
are not to think of it as having been a passing fashion which 
flourished for a time and then disappeared with the full- 


1 Diderot says of Richardson's characters: ‘Ils sont communs, dite%-vous (ces 
personnages); c’est ce qu’on voit tous les jours? Vous vous trompez, c’est ce qui 
se passe tous les jours sous vos yeux et que vous ne voyez jamais."’ 

Fielding, in Joseph Andrews Book III. Chap. 1., proudly tells us that he de- 
scribes in his characters “not men but manners, not an individual but a species.”’ 


2The nearest approach, outside the drama, to any such achievement as this 
had been four centuries earlier in the character of Chaucer's Cressida in his 
Troilus and Cressida. 


8Such for example have been: 

1888-40. Heads of the People, or Portraits of the English.—By JosEpH KENNY 
MEADOWS, DuvUGLAS JERROLD, and THACKERAY. 
‘ 1846. Portraits of Notorious Characters.—By LAMAN BLANCHARD. 

1848, The Book of Snobs.—THACKERAY. 

1879. Impressions of Theophrastus Such.—By GEORGE ELIor. 

1895. Types of American Character.—By GAMALIAL BRADFORD, JR. 
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bottomed wigs of those who followed it. Weare to think 
of it rather as a form of literary art, not the highest or the 
most vital, it is true, but still a form of it, which has occu- 
pied an important place in the historical development of 
character delineation. 


EDWARD CHAUNCEY BALDWIN. 
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THE DEFINITION AND SCOPE OF PHILOSOPHY. 


In this world, whenever we feel called upon to win 
others to our views, good manners bid us be ready to give a 
reason for the faith that isin us. In many cases, however, 
views have become either so commonplace or so well estab- 
lished that the prophet tells his message only to a body of 
the faithful; that is, to an unquestioning audience. Such 
a teacher may easily escape being challenged, but others are 
not so fortunate. ‘These must meet either the curious, who, 
if converted, often become but superficial and therefore not 
very valuable followers, or the conservative, in whom it is 
so hard to rouse curiosity and so easy to kindle a spirit of 
persecution. In short, sooner or later every doctrine, no 
matter how well established; has thrown in its face the 
question, ‘‘What excuse have you for existing?’’ 

Of course this question is asked each new science that 
claims for itself a place among the established set; for 
exumple, sociology is today fighting for recognition. But 
it seems rather sad to find a member of most ancient standing, 
namely philosophy, also engaged in that type of struggle. 
Yet sad though it be, it is none the less true. During the 
past sixty years, and even in the days when Kant was 
writing the preface to his great Critique, she that had been 
named the queen of the sciences, had become despised, 
deserted and driven into exile. Her days of usefulness 
appeared over and in her seeming old age her very children 
bade her leave the throne and be gone, and graciously added, 
‘it is time you were dead.’’ However, they but mistook 
her temporary feebleness for the dotage of old age; for a 
short rest from the labors of government has in late years 
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brought back new life and a positive refusal to die. With 
strength renewed, she has been trying to win again the 
recognition she once had, but during her-.exile great changes 
have taken place and her task has become no easy one. 
Still she has succeeded to some extent, not only through her 
own labors, but also through the reawakening of the old 
love among her children. That love seemed to be dead, but 
in reality was only slumbering. 
| The subject of the present paper is the answer to the 
question, what is it that has kept philosophy alive during 
the days of exile and has brought back renewed strength; 
in other words, on what ground does philosophy claim for 
itself a place and, even though a humbler one, still an 
honored place among the sciences? We may make our 
question still more definite by inquiring at once, what is it 
that gives a claimant the right to be placed among the 
recognized sciences? ‘The answer is, such an aspirant must 
prove the existence of a problem that is, first, not already in 
the field of some other Science, and secondly, one that admits 
of scientific solution. The position the new science will then 
be granted in the hierarchy will be determined by the 
relation of its field to that of its fellows. This relation is 
two-fold and will therefore compel us to make two series, 
showing the different ranks. First, one science may pre- 
suppose another science by depending, in its own work, © 
upon the results of that science. Thusthe results of mathe- 
matics are widely used in many of the sciences. Secondly, 
sciences may differ in the generality of the object of their 
investigation. In other words. they may have fields of 
greater or less extension. Thus biology would here rank 
higher than botany or zoology, chemistry would rank 
higher still, and physics yet higher. | 
To thé first basis of rank a very serious objection may 
be rightly raised. According to the law of growth and 
evolution, though a science in its first stage may not be 
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dependent on another, but that other on it, still sooner or 
later it will surely be influenced by the dependent. In 
short, every science in the long run will become dependent 
upon other sciences, and they on it. It cannot exist in the 
scientific environment without such dependence increasing 
with the progress of its fellows. Hence, though sciences 
may differ in the relative amount of their dependence upon 
one another, we should do better to rank them according to 
the extension of their fields rather than according to the 
amount of their mutual dependence. Of course a complete 
classification of the sciences would have to rank them in all 
possible ways, in order to show exhaustively their relations 
one to another; but the sequel will show, further, why our 


present interest may allow us to neglect all but the one e basis 


of comparison that has just been mentioned. 

Our question has now become definitely this: What is 
the problem of philosophy; does this problem admit of 
scientific solution, and what position in the hierarchy of 
sciences will belong as such to philosophy because of the 
extension of its field? What is the problem of philosophy ? 
One way in which this question might be answered is, for 
our purpose, a very wrong one. We might search the 
writings of past philosophical authors to learn what defini- 
tions of their science they have given. Sucha task we find 
already done for us by Ueberweg in his “story of Philosophy, 
or by Kuelpe in his /ztroduction to Philosophy. But such an 
investigation would give us data for the history of the term, 
not, however, a consistent story of what philosophy is. 
This is {quite evident, for philosophy, two hundred years 
ago, may have embraced far more and emphasized far 
different problems from what it does today. In fact, from 
the law of evolution we should expect that the farther back 
we go the obscurer the boundaries of philosophy will 
become, and this is precisely what we do find. Therefore 
our true method is to study science at the highest point of 
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its development, and from such a study learn the field of 
philosophy and the relation of philosophy to the other: 
sciences. After we have done this, we should compare 
our results with the historical data and trace the develop- 
ment leading to the stage that our science has now reached. 

What is the problem of philosophy? It has been 
urged, as by Paulsen, that philosophy is the sum total of all 
scientific knowledge, and therefore has | for its field the 
working together of all the special sciences into one vast 
all-inclusive science. Against this conception it may be 
urged, that although such a field for human endeavor no 
doubt exists, still such a work would be nothing more than 
putting together what already exists in parts. Philosophy 
would then not have the right to add in any way to the 
world’s information, for all it could do would be to add up 
the results of the special sciences. This would make philos- 
ophy a mere name for a sum total, and therefore non- 
existent as a science apart from the other special sciences, 
that form itsparts. True, no objection can be urged against 
adopting a name for the sum total of all scientific knowledge; 
and some historical justification may be found for choosing 
the term philosophy as that name. But this argument may 
justly be raised in opposition. In order to get historical 
justification for such a use of the word we must go back to 
the earlier stages of science. The whole tendency in the 
" past two centuries has been to make philosophical investi- 
gation distinct from that of the special sciences; in short, te 
give philosophy a separate and distinct field. 

However, to pass from a discussion that is wholly: a 
matter of words, there exists and has existed for two cen- 
turies a science quite distinct in field from the special 
sciences; this science, too, has generally been called philos-. 
ophy and more and more commonly so named as we approach 
the present day. It is the sciehce to which we refer in 
our endeavor to determine its definition and scope. Thus 
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our question becomes, what field is left over for. scientific 
investigation after the special sciences have finished their 
work? Do they exhaust the whole possible field or do they 
leave real problems unanswered? An examination of any 
of the special sciences clearly proves that no one of them 
exhausts its field in the broader sense. 

To show this, a short paragraph on the logical distinc. 
tion between conferentia and differentia will be helpful. 
Each genus has qualities that are possessed in common by 
the species of that same genus. These qualities are the 
conferentia. Thus the genus vertebrate connotes those 
characteristics possessed by fishes, reptiles, mammalians, 
etc. The species, however, have more qualities than the 
genus, and among the surplus qualities those which distin- 
guish one species from another are called the differentia. 
Thus mammalians have characteristics that separate them 
from ail other species of vertebrates. 

. Now the whole of our contention is based on this thesis, 
the special sciences are concerned with the differentiae and 
not with the conferentiae of their objects. This tenet few 
will dispute, as a mere glance at the facts shows its truth. 
Thus, sociology may investigate types of consciousness just 
as does psychology, but sociology is concerned with those 
states only from the point of view of their differentiae, 
namely as social phenomena. So also botany may deal with 
phenomena that form the subject matter of biology, but 
botany interprets those phenomena from the standpoint of 
their differentiae, or as manifestations of plant life. Again 
and again we find one science concerned with the same 
events or parts of the world-process as other sciences, but 
each has a different interest in those same phenomena. . 
Each is in short studying them not in their totality but in 
their differentiae. Thus should we add together the results 
of botany and zoology, the result would not be the com- 
plete story of the organic world. There would be omitted 
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the part that biology tells, that organic chemistry tells, 
that sociology tells and so on indefinitely. Further, did we 
add together all the special sciences, including mdthematics, 
physics, mechanics, psychology, biology, etc., we should 
not exhaust the story of reality. Over and above their 
fields would remain conferentiae; and thus a new field for 
scientific investigation. This new science would deal with 
the interpretation of phenomena as such, namely phenomena 
not as physical, chemical, psychical, or physiological mani- 
festations, but just as manifestations in general. Perhaps 
we shall find that there are also other problems left over for 
this new science. ‘The point at issue is, however, that the 
special sciences leave a certain field uninvestigated. How 
great this field is, we do not care at present to consider. 
It is enough that the problem of the world is not exhausted 
by them. 

This granted, we have shown a field to exist for scien- 
tific investigation; and this field we believe to be that of | 
philosophy. However, before adopting a definition of phi- 
losophy, let us determine more carefully what the problem 
is that forms its subject. We have now seen that the special 
sciences jump zz medias res and leave problems unanswered. 
This they have of course a perfect right to do; but the 
unconscious, innocent way in which it has been done during 
the greater part of the past fifty years and more, has caused - 
philosophers no little wonder and a great deal of amuse- 
ment. So both sides have had ample opportunity to laugh 
and to feel amused at the other’s expense: the scientist at 
the ambitious air castles of the philosopher, the philosopher 
at the childlike innocence of the scientist. But both are 
scientists in a broader sense, and both are therefore called 
upon as rational beings to be at least conscious that jump- 
ing zz medias res is not commencing at the beginning. 
However, let it be granted that this is the best way for the 
sciences to commence. The reason for this lies in the gen- 
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eral law of mental development. As children, our judg- 
ments have to be based upon a very narrow experience; and | 
as our information increases, we keep revising our judg- 
ments. ‘Thus no matter where we begin, we have to deal 
with the particular and change our view of the particular as 
we know better and better its relation to other particulars. 
Now the child has ‘to learn many things long after it has 
made the first plunge into the work of interpreting a great 
universe of facts; and chief among these many things is to 
understand better its very powers of interpretation. It must 
revise, over and over again, the judgments of babyhood by 
learning that the things are not what they seemed. The | 
moon that seems near by is far away. The object that I. 
touch is the same object that I see and hear. In short, we 
see things in their differential, or particular felations long 
before we see them in their conferential,or general relations. 
‘The special knowledge must come before the general knowl- 
edge. ‘The only way in which knowledge can reach its goal, 
is by going forward in some direction and then correcting 
its errors. It is impossible for the finite mind to plan its 
operations in such a way that the whole of its course can be 
manifest to it at the beginning. ‘Thus when we come tothe 
special sciences, we find them proceeding with their work of 
interpretation, leaving unanswered question after question 
that concerns most intimately all their results. As the child 
reaches for the moon before answering critical .questions 
concerning the character of its senses and the knowledge 
they afford it; so also does science proceed without asking 
what am I presupposing in this my interpretation, what 
justification have I for my method? Here I am interpret- 
ing the world, but what is it to interpret? Ought I not to 
study interpretation, its nature and its presuppositions? 
In short, from the very nature of mental development, 
the dogmatic answer to problems that present themselves to 
our minds precedes the critical. The critical, as opposed to 
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the dogmatic, solution takes into consideration wider and 
wider information in answering special problems. Thus 
science must be at first dogmatic and, as the scientific mind 
develops, it must become more and more critical. Now 
what will be the final question of scientific criticism? Why 
just this,—what is the nature of interpretation, or science 
as such, what are its final, its ultimate presuppositions? 


After we have completed the interpretation of the dif-. 


ferent orders of- phenomena; the question still remains, to the 
critical scientist what is interpretation itself? What have 
I to say about those conferentiae that have been following 
me throughout all my interpreting, those very things that 
I have all along been taking for granted, those principles that 
have entered into every one of my judgments? ‘The whole 
field has been carefully examined, but that very instrument 
that has done the examining has itself not been examined. 
To use another illustration, just as the child first observes 
the outer world and but gradually comes to perceive the 
world within and to be conscious of its own personality; so 
also does science proceed with the interpretation of the 
world long before the day comes when the question arises, 
what am I? Now philosophy is nothing other than the 
coming of science to self-consciousness. When science asks 
what am I? then we have philosophy. Philosophy is the 
science of all interpretation of the world. Its object, or 
field is our interpretation of the world. It asks and would 
answer the question-what is it to interpret, what is interpre- 
tation as such? Tio deny that such a problem exists is to 
deny that there is such a thing as interpretation. 

Now no matter what field we interpret, one thing is 
always sure, whatever ultimate presuppositions or funda- 
mental characteristics are contained in our interpretation, 
these presuppositions and characteristics will be found in 
our results. They will form conferentiae present in these 
results, and from the nature of the case will be forever 
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ignored by the special science itself. In so far as they are 
conferentiae, they do not belong to the special science for 
investigation but to the general science. In fact they do 
not belong to any science given to the interpretation of any 
part of the world, but rather to a science that shall consider 
not differentiae but will make its very field the study of the 
conferentiae. Thisis philosophy. To deny the existence of 
its field would mean to deny all interpretation, would be the 
suicide of science itself. As science develops, it must be- 
come more and more conscious of these problems lying — 
behind all its different interpretations. The innocence of 
childhood must soon wear away and self-consciousness take 
the place thereof. Whatever we may think of the results 
of those who have attempted the work of philosophy, even 
though we reject them in toto; the field remains. All that 
is left for us to urge against it, is, that the field does not 
admit of scientific treatment. Let us examine this possible 
objection. 

Does the problem of philosophy admit of scientific solu- 
tion? ‘This question when examined proves very amusing. 
It reminds one of the serious admonitions hard smokers give 
others on the evil effects of the use of tobacco. If the prob- 
lem of philosophy does not admit of scientific solution, who 
is to decide this? Why of course that science to which 
such questions belong. ‘This science is philosophy. In 
short, if philosophy is to be justified or to be condemed, 
philosophy must doit. But the question may be harder 
pressed against the inquirer. He has admitted a question 
that can at once be raised against his own scientific work, 
and in fact against all his knowledge. He has therefore 
acknowledged his submission to a higher court, which court 
is philosophy. Or to express it still differently, each rational 
being is to.some extent a philosopher, and each scientist in 
attempting the scientific solution of certain problems has 
made himself rationally responsible for philosophical tenets, 
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namely for the assertion that his problems admit of scien- 
tific solution. In short, just as the materialists in Germany 
fifty years ago denounced metaphysics with all the adjec- 
tives at their command, but failed to see that their mater- 
ialism was itself a metaphysics; so now does the scientist 
who doubts the scientific solution of philosophy’s problem 
unconsciously maintain thereby a system of philosophy. 
In the whole history of human thought there has never been 
a more dogmatic, narrow minded, prejudiced philosopher 
than the loudest denouncer of philosophy. In other words 
there‘are but two possible positions, and excuse the para- 
dox, one of these is impossible. ‘We must be either philoso- 
phers or absolute skeptics. Skepticism is of two kinds. 
The one denies our ability to answer certain problems, that 
is, affirms our ability to decide whether certain problems are“ 
answerable, in short is a philosophy, and therefore not true 
skepticism. The other cannot affirm or deny anything 
whatever without getting into contradictions; in short, for 
all but madmen, does not exist. 

_ We are now prepared to state more definitely the field 
and ‘the scope of philosophy, and thus to answer the third 
question, what is its relation to the other sciences? It is 
quite evident that we all assume the existence of a world 
and that this world is revealed to us in consciousness. . 
Without consciousness such a world would not be for us, 
and*in as far as men are robbed of consciousness, as for 
example the blind, they fail to have presented to them cer- 
tain elements of the world. It is also quite clear that we 
do not merely stand still, awestruck with what our con- 
sciousness reveals to us. From the first days of infancy we 
begin to notice differences and likenesses among the facts 
thus given us; in other words, we begin to recognize things, 
to know things, to interpret the world. In fact the very 
evolution of consciousness itself has been due to its increas- | 
ing power of interpretation. It has enabled the creature 
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possessing it to interpret better the environment and there- 
by adjust himself more perfectly to the conditions of his 
surroundings. Its very value to us and the efforts we make 
to further our knowledge, all go back to this power of inter- 
pretation. 

Thus we meet two fundamental facts in our experience, 
consciousness revealing to-us a world and a type of con- 
sciousness, namely knowledge, interpreting that world. 


But in all this we should not forget that the revealer and 


the interpreter are themselves both members, or elements, 
in the world that is by them revealed and interpreted. In 
fact we find a science, psychology, already busy with the 
study of them as parts of the world’s phenomena. In this 
study, however, psychology does not exhaust the interpre- 
tation of its field. It is interested in consciousness solely in 
order to determine the natural laws of consciousness, or the 
uniformities of coexistence and sequence obtaining among 
the states themselves, and between them and nervous pro- 
cesses. Thus one most important differentia of knowledge 
is left by psychology entirely out of account, namely that 
characteristic which makes it different from every other 
class of events in the world process, namely its ability to 
interpret. In other words, this very characteristic of 
knowledge requires us to give it a sort of scientific investi- 
gation required by no other manifestation. This investiga- | 
tion is philosophy. We may then give as our technical 
definition of philosophy the following: philosophy is the 
science of knowledge as the interpreter of the world. Such 
a science will deal with those ultimate conferentiae that all 
the special sciences pass by; or rather take as data, those 
very problems which, because of their generality, belong to 
no science as the interpreter of a portion of the world’s phe- 
nomena, but to knowledge, or to science in general. 

As thus defined, what will be philosophy’s scope? 
There will be a general and a special field. ‘The former will 
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be the investigation of knowledge in general; the latter, of 
the special kinds of knowledge. The former is called the 
theory of knowledge, or epistemology. Let us see what its 
chief problems will be. It will find that knowledge as such 
presupposes a world given to the mind to know. In short, 
that the fundamental postulate of knowledge is a great 
world of facts presented for interpretation. It will ask the 
question whether knowledge has the right to assume the 
existence of a world or elements of the world lying beyond 
the great world of facts as given it; in short, whether a 
transcendent world, a world that, as such, cannot be re- 
vealed to consciousness, can be posited by knowledge with- 
out overthrowing the very basis of knowledge. This ques- 
tion answered, epistemology will inquire into the nature of 
knowledge. It will find that all knowledge may be trans- 
formed into judgments, or is the equivalent of judgments. 
Its problem will then be to determine the nature of judg- 
ment. It will find that judgment, as such, requires proof. 
Proof will be found to be gotten through intuition; that is, 
through a direct appeal to facts as apprehended by our con- 
sciousness. Here another question will present itself. 
How many kinds of proof or intuition are there? This 
is a very important question and will be taken up by us 
farther on. ee | 
Next, epistemology will find that judgments as such 
cannot, be made as isolated atoms in a world of knowledge, 
but that to make one judgment of necessity implicates our 
knowledge in many judgmeuts. In short, even a single 
judgment as such presupposes a whole system of judgments. 
Mr. Spencer has stated this well in his First Principles. 
He writes in paragraph 39: ‘‘Every thought involves a 
whole system of thoughts, and ceases to exist if severed 
from its various correlatives. As we cannot isolate a single - 
organ of a living body, and deal with it as though it had a 
life independent of the rest, so, from the organized structure 
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of our cognitions, we cannot cut out one, and proceed as 
though it had survived the separation. The “development 
of formless protoplasm into an embryo is a specialization of 
parts, the distinctness of which increases only. as fast as 
their combination increases—each becomes a distinguishable 
organ only on condition that it is bound up with the others, 
which have simultaneously become distinguishable organs; 
and, similarly, from the unformed material of consciousness, 
a developed intelligence can arise only by a process which, 
in making thoughts defined, also makes them mutually 
dependent—establishes among them certain vital connec- 
tions, the destruction of which causes instant death of the 
thoughts. Overlooking this all-important truth, however, 
speculators have habitually set out with some professedly 
simple datum or data; have supposed themselves to assume 
nothing beyond this datum or these data; and have there- 
upon proceeded to prove or disprove propositions which 
were, by implication, already unconsciously asserted along 
with that which was consciously asserted.’’ 

Now it will be the task of epistemology to work out 
the implications of judgments as such. What will these 
implications in general be? It will be found that a judg- 
ment, as such, makes certain presuppositions and must 
make these; in short, that all knowledge is based on a friorz 
knowledge. This a prior? knowledge, or implication from 
the nature of the case is accepted at its face value. It 
cannot strictly become the object of proof or dispute, since 
the very knowledge that would prove it must assume it. 
In other words, knowledge as such is built up upon a priorz 
interpretations, or principles. 

We have thus found that the field of epistemology will 
comprise a study of the facts as presented to knowledge for 
interpretation. It will study the nature of judgment and 
proof. Finally it will work out the principles of knowledge. 
At this point we must presuppose some of the results of 
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epistemology in order to show the scope of the special field 
of philosophy. A study of the nature of proof, or direct 
intuition of the facts given in consciousness will show that 
man makes appeal to two quite distinct types of apprehen- 
sion, distinct, at least, in the adult mind. In the words of 
psychology these two are called the présentative and the 
affective elements of consciousness. The former develops 
into what we ordinarily speak of as our sense knowledge and 
our knowledge of self. The latter is what we popularly 
refer to as our feelings, emotions and desires. 

As man’s mind has developed in the race and develops 
in the individual, it is found that, just as the organs of his 
body, so also the organs of his mind undergo marked 
differentiation. The result is that a primitive knowledge, 
where the different elements of intuition are not markedly 
distinct, in time becomes clearly an organism with differing 
functions performed by differing parts. In short, man 
comes to make judgments that refer to quite distinct types 
of intuition for their proof, and as a basis for such differen- 
tiation there has developed in his mind differing types of 
intuition. Let us see what these are. On the one hand we 
have the judgment that appeals to sense and is generally 
spoken of as sense knowledge. ‘Then we have judgments 
that call things beautiful, ugly, unpleasant, distasteful, 
grand, awe-inspiring and so on indefinitely. They are what 
we call his eesthetic judgments, and they appeal for their 
proof to an intuition that may be named man’s esthetic 
consciousness. Likewise we find man calling certain 
actions good and others bad. These judgments, too, refer 
toa certain type of intuition as their proof, and this iutui- 
tion we discover, develops in the highest type of mind into 
a distinct consciousness which we may call the moral con- 
sciousness. Finally man is found to make judgments con- 
cerning the meaning of events, of life, and of the world as 

a whole. He declares the world to be worthy of his abso- 
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lute reverence and respect, or, on the other-hand, he does | 
not so interpret it. These, with similar judgments, build 
up an interpretation of the world that likewise appeals to 
certain intuitions as its proof. These intuitions we may 
refer to as the religious consciousness. The first type we 
saw appeals to the presentative element in consciousness. 
The other three appeal to the affective element, or to the 
feelings. 

' Some opposition may be felt at admitting any of these 
latter interpretations into the same class as the first type of 
‘interpretation, which, when formulated, is called science. 
Such an objection, to be justified, would have to investigate 
these latter to determine whether they conform to the 
ultimate rules of knowledge asset forth by epistemology. 
It must be shown that they appeal to real intuitions and 
that they do not in any way go beyond their premises as 
given in these intuitions; in short, commit the fallacy of 
non sequitur, If, in all respects, they conform to the canons 
of knowledge, the opposition to them must grant itself de- 
feated and justly defeated. However this question or any 
similar ones might be answered, did we proceed to such an. 
investigation, we need not here concern ourselves, but can 
at once answer that the decision of such a question belongs 
to the science we have above defined and only to that science. 

Thus, after we pass from knowledge in general, we find 
that there are special types of knowledge that lay claim to 
recognition as valid interpretations of reality. These are, 
in their developed forms, science, art, morality and 
religion. Hence the special philosophy will have to inves- 
tigate these different claimants similarly as it examined the 
nature of knowledge in general. Such a research will 
attempt to show the nature of the intuition appealed to as 
proof, and secondly the principles, or @ priovz interpreta- 
tions presupposed in such interpretation. We thus get as 
the field of special philosophy, the study of the proof and 
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the principles of the different types of interpretation. Now 
since these types appear to be four in number, we shall get 
four different special philosophical disciplines, namely meta- 
physics investigating science as an interpretation of reality; 
zesthetics investigating art; theoretical ethics dealing 
with morality, and the philosophy of religion examining 
the religious interpretation of the world. ‘Thus we get five 
disciplines of philosophy—epistemology, metaphysics, 
gesthetics, theoretical ethics, and the philosophy of 
religion. : 

Having now considered the scope of philosophy, we 
must inquire what will be its method, and especially 
whether its field will force it to adopt a different method 
from that employed by the other sciences. There is not a- 
little misunderstanding of this subject abroad. So many 
think that the philosopher’s task is ‘‘to sit down and to 
weave out of his inner consciousness a theory of the world.’’ 
To him it little matters whether that theory agree with the 
facts. His work is to avoid the reference to reality and to 
gain by an @ priori road a rapid solution of the world’s 
meaning and laws, whereas science most patiently plods 
along in the paths that, though difficult, have alone been 
found by experience to lead to success. 

Such thoughts may seem to be justified at first sight by 
many philosophical treatises in the past, and by the skepti- 
cism often following a period in which some philosophical 
system has held sway over the beliefs of men. But before 
we criticize we should remember the state in which science 
in the narrower sense was at the time. A scientific knowl- 
edge, greater than is consistent with the age in which he 
lives, is not to be expected from any philosopher. Did we 
judge from the opposite point of view, what absurdities 
could not be charged against any occupation of finite 
humanity ? 
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However, as a matter of fact, often in the history of 
European philosophy the very men that have done the most 
for mathematics and much for empirical science, have been 
the very ones that have often, with equal, and sometimes 
even greater eagerness, taught a metaphysics. History 
shows that the interests of the two go together and cannot 
be long divorced. The following names, among médny 
others that might be mentioned, give evidence of this: 
Aristotle, Des Cartes, Boyle, Leibnitz, Newton, Priestley, 
Adam Smith, Kant, Lotze, J. S. Mill, Jeremy Bentham, 
Johannes Miller, Helmholtz, Tyndall, ELDaIeys Spencer, 
Wundt, and Fechner. 

But we need not make any attempt to apologize for the 


errors of philosophy, for such criticism has clearly behind it 


the fallacy, ‘‘ignorance of the issue.’’ Though the phil- 
osophy of the past were a thousand times as reprehensible 
as it is, this does not alter one whit the validity of the 
statement that the philosophical problem is there waiting to 
be answered, and that this problem admits of investigation 
by a method as true to the canons of knowledge as any 
other scientific question. Did failure, or even repeated 


failure, warrant such a conclusion, then all human under- 


takings were vain. What is thismethod? The answer is, 
the very same method that isused in the empirical sciences. 

The objects philosophy interprets belong to the world 
of facts just as truly as do those of chemistry. The general- 
izations philosophy makes must be brought into harmony 
with the facts just as much as in a special science. The 
deductions of philosophy must be consistent, as all deduc- 
tions must be, the one with the other. The validity of the 
ultimate principles of interpretation can be tested by phil- 
osophy only in two ways. ‘First they must be shown to be 
consistent, the one with the other. To do this their true 
meaning and relations to other principles must be worked 
out.. Secondly, our intuition, or insight, must be the final 
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appeal for their validity, just as it is our final appeal in all 
the sciences, in fact in all interpretation, for the facts with 
which we are dealing. Insight, therefore, as used by phil- 
osophy, is the same insight we all have to use always and 
everywhere. If in one place it is valid, no reason is at hand 
to doubt its universal validity and its theoretical as well as 
practical necessity. To interpret we must have facts, and 
we do presuppose principles. Whence do we get either? 
Clearly through insight, or intuition. Philosophy does no 
differently. The same laws and conditions prevail in and 
for its work, therefore, in intuition, in induction, and in 
deduction as for any other interpretation. Likewise phil- 
osophy is to be judged just as any other science. She must 
keep true to facts and principles, and she must draw valid 
conclusions concerning the facts and in harmony with them. 
In short, philosophy is just as much an empirical science as 
is physics or biology. | 

But is not philosophy prone to speculate? Yes, aad 
so are physics and biology. The same evils and dangers 
accompany all, and no less can the same good result from 
all. Speculation should never be confounded with estab- 
lished hypotheses and should never be promulgated as more - 
than speculation. Nor should we, in any science, be satis- 
fied with speculation when a possible verification is within 
reach. Nor should we ever speculate where, from the 
nature of the problem, our speculation lies outside of all 
conceivable verification. Philosophy teaches this and would 
be untrue to her own results did she not obey such maxims. 
Therefore here, too, the same rules hold for all; the same 
dangers threaten all, and the same good awaits all. 

Having now reviewed the scope and method of phil- 
osophy, we are prepared to answer the final question, what 
is its relation to the other sciences? Science, in the broader 
sense, includes both theoretical, or pure science, and applied 
science, or art. The relation of philosophy to the pure 
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sciences will be that it formulates the interpretation of the 
world from the conferential standpoint, whereas they do 


the same from the differential standpoint. It will thus deal 
with far higher generalizations than do they, and in this 


sense will occupy a higher position in the scale. This 
position will not be one of priority in time, rather, as we 
have found, the differential is known before the conferen- 
tial; nor does it mean that man’s interest in the one field 
need be greater than in the other. On the contrary, it 
means that philosophy represents a wider or more general 
interest in the problems of reality, wider not only in the 
sense of field, but also wider in that it deals with problems 
that form the genus of all the special problems and, there- 
fore, are of interest to all concerned in scientific pursuits. — 

Further, from what we have seen, philosophy excludes 
all the special sciences from its disciplines. It is not, as 


some hold, identical with psychology, as psychology is 


wholly devoted to the differential problems of consciousness 
and belongs side by side with the other special sciences. 
Nor, on the other hand, is philosophy to be in part identi- 
fied with the moral problems that. practical ethics attempts 
to solve. Practical ethics is but a formulation of rules 
based on information acquired from many special sciences. 
All that practical ethics, as such, draws from philosophy, 
is the ends or ideals, rules for the attainment of which it 
seeks to formulate. That is, it draws from theoretical 
ethics, which is a philosophical discipline. In short, 
practical ethics is an applied science. 

Thus, asatheory, philosophy is to be excluded from 
all special sciences. The philosophical discipline most 
nearly related to science will be as we have seen meta- 
physics. This will set forth the highest generalizations of 
science. ‘This may make it seem to become in part identical 
with some of the special sciences, for among the universal 
laws that it finds presupposed in these sciences is one es- 
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_ pecially that, exhaustively treated, would have to be pre- 
sented in connection with each science. That is, meta- 
physics will attempt to formulate a law of the coexistence 
and sequence of all phenomena, and after this has been for- 
mulated it will attempt to interpret the special truths in the 
light of this universal law. Of course the greatest under- 
taking to carry out to completion this special field of meta- 
physics has been Mr. Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy. 

Finally, if we turn the information given us in philos- 
ophy into an applied science, in short, into an art, what will 
that art be and what office will it perform? Its work will 
be critical; that is, it will be a criticism and methodology. 
As such it will formulate scientific methods, and will point 
out the limitations of the different interpretations. It will 
be the court to adjudge all quarrels between these interpre- 
tations, for example, the conflict between science and re- 
ligion. In short, it will point out the ideals of human 
knowledge and show knowledge any infidelity to these ideals. 

We have now seen, in the broadest sense, the scope and 
the limitations of philosophy. We have found that general 
problems concerning the nature of interpretations as such 
exist, that these problems must admit of scientific solution; 
further, we have learned that the science that undertakes 
the answering of these fundamental questions, is philosophy; 
and we have seen what position such a science must occupy 
in relation to the special sciences. Finally, irrespective of 
what we may or may not hold concerning the success of past 
endeavors to formulate philosophical systems or parts 
thereof, one thing remains ¢rue for the scientific mind and 
spirit—the problem is there and man must attempt, in spite 
of every discouragement and failure, to solve it. 


WALTER T. MARVIN, | 
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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STUDY OF 
MODERN LANGUAGES AT. AMERICAN 
COLLEGES. 


I.—HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


In discussing the history of the study of Modern Lan- 
guages at American colleges it is only fair to assign to Har- 
vard University the first place, as it is the oldest and largest 
collegiate institution in English-speaking America. Besides, 
the attitude of Harvard University towards the study of 
Modern Languages from its foundation to the present gen- 
eration is believed to'be characteristic of the attitude of the 
American public towards this subject. | 

The early history of Harvard University has been re- 
corded by Benjamin Peirce, one of. the librarians of the 
University, and by Josiah Quincy, one of its presidents. 
Peirce’s history of the University, published in 1833, covers — 
the time ‘‘from its foundation in the year 1636 to the period 
of the American Revolution.’’ President Quincy’s history, 
' published in 1840, is considered the standard history of the 
University. It records the events down to Quincy’s own 
presidency. Annual catalogues were not issued until 1819. 
Before that time a list of profes8ors and students was occa- 
sionally published on broad-sides. Presidential reports, a 
mine of information as to the inner working of an univer- 
sity, are also lacking. They do not appear until the year 
1825-26. For nearly two centuries our chief sources are, 
therefore, the two histories just mentioned. . Neither of 
them contains a trace of evidence that any modern language 
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was taught during the seventeenth century. That is not 
surprising. In colonial times the interest of the people 
was centered upon religion and politics, so far as the severe 
struggle for existence gave them any leisure. Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew are the languages studied in Harvard College, 
Hebrew being for many years required of all undergradu- 
ates. Professor Edward J. Young has published a list of 
subjects offered in Harvard College for the Master’s Degree 
from 1655-1791.1 ‘These papers, many of which were writ- 
_ ten in Latin, cover a wide field. Subjects relating to society. 
and state, philosophy, science, medicine, law, ethics, the 
Scriptures, and theology are discussed, but there is no trace | 
of anything connected with French or German or any other 
modern language. Hebrew, on the other hand, as we 
might expect of a required study, is well represented; it is 
‘even in its punctuation’’ declared to be of divine origin by 
one of the candidates for the Master’s Degree, yes, it is 
claimed to be the language spoken by the saints in heaven.’ 

In the first half of the eighteenth century occur the first 
traces of the study of French. A certain Mr. Longloissorie 
who ‘‘had professed himself a sincere convert from the 
idolatries of the church of Rome’’® had been authorized 
by the president and faculty to. give private lessons in 
French. But charges of heresy having been brought against 
this Frenchman, the Corporation forthwith compelled the 
students to discontinue their French lessons and denied the 
power of the president and faculty to appoint an instructor 
without consulting them.* That was in the year 1735. 
Not until 1780 was the French language officially intro- 
duced into Harvard University as a branch of instruction. 
In that year Simon Toullin was authorized by the Corpora- 
tion ‘‘to teach the French language to such students as their 


1 Publications of the Mass. Histor. Society, 1880, p. 119 ff. 
2Ibid. p, 121. 

8Quincy, History of Harvard University v. 1, p. 576. 
4Ibid, I, 304; II, 275. 
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parents or guardians should permit, the tuition fees to be 
charged in their quarter bills.’’ He was allowed the same 
privileges with tutors as to the Library and Commons and a 
chamber in the College.’ In 1782, Albert Gallatin of 
Geneva, Switzerland, subsequently Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, was permitted ‘‘to teach the French language in the 
College, on the same terms and with the same privileges as 
Toullin had enjoyed.’’* | 

In 1787 an important change in the requirements is 
recorded. Freshmen and Sophomores were permitted to 
substitute French for Hebrew, one of the two being required.® 
" The same condition is recorded for 1797.4 But in 1800 
French ceased to be a required study. Students, however, 
were allowed, ‘‘at the request of their parents or guardians, 
to attend upon the instruction of any teacher approved by 
the immediate government, at times not interfering with 
the regular College studies.’’> This meant that French 
was no longer considered a regular College study, but that 
the students might take private lessons in French of any 
man who seemed to the President and Faculty a fit person. 
The decision to take French was not left to the student’s 
own judgment, but to that of his parent or guardian, as was 
the case in 1780. 

In 1790 acatalogue of the Harvard library was pub- 
lished which throws interesting light upon the position held 
by the Modern Languages at the College. This cata- 
logue I found in the Harvard Library bound together 
with the College Catalogue for 1824. The library con- 
tained about 3,000 volumes, a very respectable collection 
in those times. Theological books are the most numerous. 
There are quitea few French books on French literature 
and other subjects, there are a few Italian books, but there 

1 Quincy, ibid. I, 275. 
3 Ibid. 12, 278 


4 Ibid. II, 281. 
5 Ibid, IT, 287. 
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is not a single book written in German or dealing with German 
literature. The library contained about 110 dictionaries, 
among them only one German dictionary, the ‘‘Glossarium 
Germanicum’’! by J. G. Wachter. It is largely an etymo- 
logical dictionary, of use only to one already familiar with 
German. There is no German-English or English-German 
dictionary such as the student of German would use. The 
fruits of German scholarship, however, are not entirely 
wanting in this library. There is a goodly number of books 
dealing with different subjects, especially theology, written 
in the Latin language by German scholars. ‘There are.also 
English translations of such gems of German devotional 
literature as Arndt’s ‘‘Wahres Christentum’’ and ‘‘Para- 
diesgaertlein.’’ There are ‘‘Gottingensis regiae societatis 
scientiarum commentaril, ab anno 1751 ad annum 1754,’’ 
and again ‘‘per annos 1758-62,’’ there are 15 volumes of the 
‘‘Germanica Academia, ab anno 1670 ad annum 1690.”’ 
But all that does not change the fact that in 1790 the Ger- 
man language and literature did not exist so far as Harvard 
University was concerned. We need not wonder at that. 
French had been the language of Europe since the time of 
Louis XIV, the political relations between France and the 
Colonies during the Revolution had greatly enhanced 
French prestige in America, French literature and French: 
science were the first in the world, In 1780 when French 
was officially recognized as a branch of instruction in Har- 
vard College, German literature had hardly passed its period 
of storm and stress, German scholars were still in the habit 
of writing in Latin, the German nation had not yet fully 
recovered from the effects of the Thirty Years’ War. 

The position of the French in the College curriculum. 
during the second decade of our century may be seen from 
the ‘‘Laws of Harvard College, for the use of the students, 
Cambridge, Mass:, 1814.’’ It is stated there that ‘‘instead 

1 Lipsiae, 1737. 
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of Hebrew Grammar and Hebrew Psalter those above 21 
years of age and others, om the written request of their 
parent or guardian, may attend to Mathematicks, with the 
private Instructor, or Greek and Latin, or French.’’ 
Further on, under ‘‘French Language’’ the following direc- 
tions are given: ‘‘Students may attend the French Instruc- 
tor at times not interfering with College exercises. His 
charges against minors, having written permission of parents 
or guardians to attend upon him, and of others, who sign 
their names to his book, being approved by the President, 
will be required to be paid before the students, thus attend- 
ing, can receive a degree, or have their bonds. The charge 
against those who study French as a substitute for Hebrew 
will be inserted in the quarter bills.’”” It would seem from 
this that French, when once offered as a substitute for 
Hebrew, was a required study just asit wasin 1787. This 
marks a distinct advance over 1800. But French is not yet 
counted among the ‘‘college exercises,’’ the French instruc- 
tor has still the character of a private teacher whose lessons 
have to be paid extra. His services, however, are officially 
recognized. Practically the same regulations are found in 
the ‘‘Laws of Harvard College for 1816.’’ 

From 1819 on, we can trace the rise of Modern Lan- 
guages step by step, as the annual catalogues register every 
change. The year 1819 is an important one in the history 
of American education. It marks the inauguration of the 
first professor of Modern Languages in America.’ George 
Ticknor, A. M., was inaugurated as ‘‘Smith Professor of 


the French and Spanish Languages and Literature, and 


Professor of Belles-Letters.’? ‘This professorship had been 
founded some time before by a rich Bostonian after whom 
it tookits name. Ticknor had been appointed in 1816, but 
as he was then studying in Germany, he did not enter upon 
his duties until 1819.2, The Smith professorship has been 

Cf. G. G. ss The History of Higher Education in Massachusetts. Wash- 


inion, 1891, p 
2 Quincy, History of Harvard University, II, 324. 
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the glory of Harvard University. For 70 years it has had 
as incumbefits some of the leaders of American literature 
and culture. In addition to the professor of French and 
Spanish the catalogue for 1819 mentions an instructor in 
French and Spanish. ‘This is the first time that the Modern 
Languages are taught by more than one man at a time. 

In 1820 the nameof Mr. Frederick I. Gustorf, ‘‘Private 
Teacher in German,’’ appears in the catalogue. He is not 
counted among the members of the Faculty. The occur- 
rence of his name proves, however, that Charles Follen was 
not the first one to teach the German language at Harvard 
University, as has so often been claimed, but that oppor- 
tunities for the study of German were offered several years 
before Follen’s appointment. 

From 1819 to 1825 no further change is to be recorded 
in the department of Modern Languages. ‘Their position in 
the College curriculum was substantially the same as that 
of French in 1814. A change takes place in 1825 when it 
is announced that ‘‘Modern Languages may be substituted 
for Hebrew and Differential Calculus in the Junior year, 
and for Chemistry, Mineralogy and Geology in the Senior 
year.’’ This is a distinct gain for the Modern Languages, 
particularly French, which, hitherto, could be substituted 
for Hebrew only. The year 1825 saw the appointment of 
an instructor in Italian and an instructor in German. 
Charles Follen is the first teacher of German at Harvard 
University who was not a mere private teacher. The fol- 
lowing vote was passed by the corporation: ‘‘Dr. Follen is 
to have his residence in Cambridge, and give instruction in 
German for three days in the week, to such of the members 
of the University as the Corporation shall point out. If the 
instruction in German shall not occupy the fair proportion 
of time these three days, he will be expected to give instruc- 
tion in some other branch which he can teach.’’ Follen, 
who was Juris Utriusque Doctor, was also permitted to give 


fa 
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lectures at the Law School ‘‘making such charges as he 
may see fit, with the assent of the Corporation.” ! 

A refugee from the tender mercies of the Holy Alliance, 
Follen had been in this country since December, 1824. A 
letter of introduction from Lafayette to Professor Ticknor 
had secured him the appointment. But the vote of the 
Corporation shows that doubts were entertained as to the 
demand for German instruction. Follen himself believed 
that there was such ademand. Ina letter to his parents 
written only a month after his arrival he says: ‘‘One occu- 
pation presents itself already, namely the German language 
and literature which there is much inclination to study in 
many parts of the United States.’’ At any rate, whether 
there was a demand for Germap instruction or not, Follen 
created a demand. The difficulties he had to contend with 
must have been very great. We have the personal testi- 
mony of a member of Follen’s first German class. Andrew 
P. Peabody. in his ‘‘Harvard Reminiscences’’ relates the 
following: ‘‘German had never been taught in college be- 
fore;* and it was with no little difficulty that a volunteer 
class of eight was found desirous or at least willing, to avail 
themselves of his services. I was one of that class. We 
were looked upon with very much the amazement with 
which a class in some obscure tribal dialect of the remotest 
Orient would be now regarded. We knew of but two or 
three persons in New England who could read German; 
though there were probably many more, of whom we did 
not know. ‘There were no: German books in the book stores. 
A friend gave me a copy of Schiller’s Wallenstein, which I 
read as soon as I was able to do so, and then passed it from 
hand to hand among those who could obtain nothing else to 
read. ‘There was no attainable class-book that could be 


used as a ‘Reader.’ A few copies of Noehden’s Grammar 
1 Works of Charles Follen, Boston, 1841, v. I, p. 617. _ 
2 Ibid. I, 145, 
8 We have seen above that this is not strictly correct. 
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were imported, and a few copies of, I forget whose, ‘Pocket 
Dictionary,’ fortunately too copious for an Anglo-Saxon 
pocket and suggesting the generous amplitude of the Low 
Dutch costume, as described in Irving’s mythical ‘History 
of New York.’ The ‘German Reader for Beginners,’ com- 
piled by our teacher, was furnished to the class in single 
sheets as it was needed, and was printed in Roman type, 
there being no German type within easy reach.’’? 

The lack of German books was a serious obstacle. 
Follen had to rely mainly upon his private library, for the 
first year, at least. Ina letter to a friend he says:? ‘‘I 
have found several good books here in the College Library, 
but, on the whole, my department is poorly provided. 
Something, however, is to be procured at my suggestion.’’ 
If those ‘‘good books’’ were German books, the library had 
made progress since 1790. And progress was made under 
Follen. The catalogue for 1830 makes the statement that 
the ‘‘Public or College Library’’ now contains, besides cer- 
tain French works, ‘‘Werke der Schiller, Jean Paul, 
Wieland, Luther, etc.’? ‘The book stores which, according 
to Professor Peabody, had no German books for sale in 1825, 
must have been affected by the new order of things. At 
least Hilliard and Brown, booksellers to the University, 
advertiser in the College catalogue for 1831 a long list of 
theological and classical works, among them several written 
in the German language. 


From 1825 to 1828 the Modern Language Department 7 


consisted of the Smith Professor and three instructors. Its 
popularity among the students may be judged by the fact 
that, according to the President’s report for 1828, two hun- 
dred out of the two hundred and fifty-two undergraduates 
were enrolled in this department, ninety-seven having reg- 
istered in French, fifteen in Italian, forty-eight in Spanish 


1 The second edition of the Reader appeared (1831) in German type. 
2 Works I, 159. 
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and forty in German. President Quincy in the same report 
dwells .upon the disproportion of hours devoted to the 
classical studies, and the deficiency of instruction resulting 
therefrom, as compared with the number of hours devoted 
to Modern Languages. The President does so, however, 
‘not with the intention of recommending any change in 
relation to the Modern Languages, because the President 
recognizes their value, and rejoices in the success and ability 
with which this department is now conducted in the Univer- 
sity, but for the purpose of making still more apparent the 
comparative deficiency of provision of time for instruction 
in the Classics. . . . . And when it is considered how 
much more difficult, and in a general view, important, a 
thorough knowledge of the Greek and Latin is than that of 
any modern language, the student’s vernacular tongue 
alone excepted, the deficiency of the provision in the respect 
above mentioned cannot fail to be still more apparent and 
striking.’’ It is significant that at a time when no one 
dared question the superiority of the classics, the — 
Languages proved such dangerous rivals. : 

In 1829 an additional instructor in French is appointed 
and in 1830 Charles Follen is made Professor of the German 
Language and Literature. The Modern Language Depart- 
ment now consisted of two professors and three instructors. 
The establishment of a chair in German and the address 
delivered by Follen at the inauguration aroused great enthu- 
-siasm. Edward Livingston writes: ‘‘It marks a new era 
in our classical course of education, and the introduction of 
the German literature and language cannot but have a pow- 
erful effect on ourown. .. . . The establishment of your 
chair, I consider as of great importance in a philological 
view, independent of the rich mine of literature and science, 
which it opens to the industry of the rising generation.’’ 
John Quincy Adams wrote an appreciative letter.! S. Os- 

1 Follen, Works I, 308 ff. 
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good, ina class oration delivered in 1832, says: ‘‘It has been 
our lot to have witnessed numerous and valuable additions [to 
thecollege], many of which might be spoken of with gratitude. 
As to the last, and what has been to us the most important 
of these, may be mentioned the erection of a professorship 
of the German language and literature. As speaking the 
English language we must regard with joy an event so 
promising to enrich us by the study of a kindred tongue, 

. the only foreign language that can obtain the 
thought of Shakespeare. As @itizens of a free country, we 
must rejoice at what tends to diffuse a high-toned and free- 
spirited foreign literature; a literature imbued with the holy 
patriotism and heavenly fervor of a Schiller, and rising 
mightier and freer from the weight of political oppression, as 
if awakened into power by the very effort to crush it.’’! 
The impression Follen made on his own students may be 
seen from Professor Peabody’s glowing account of the work 
in the class-room.? 

The money for the German professorship had been 
pledged for five years by personal friends of Follen, hence 
the appointment had been for five years. The gentlemen 
who had contributed the money had taken it for granted 
that, if Follen succeeded in interesting the students in Ger- 


man literature and the public sentiment was in favor of the 
professorship, the Corporation would make it permanent.. 


But though Follen’s success as a lecturer and in the class- 
room had been complete, the Corporation did not think it 
‘‘expedient’’ to appropriate money for a German professor- 
ship. They offered him the instructorship he had tae 
held, but he resigned.? That was in 1835. 

Much has been said and written about Charles Follen, 
It is needless to dwell upon his character and personality. 


But I wish to point out one fact which, perhaps more than 
1 Ibid. I, 812-13. | — 
2 Cf. the sketch of Follen in ‘Harvard Reminiscences.” 
8 Works I, 344, 367. 
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any direct testimony, shows how Follen succeeded in inspir- 
ing his students with a love for German literature. The 
journals published by the students during the ten years that 
Follen was connected with the University contain many 
translations from the German. As early as 1810 the stu-. 
dents issued a semi-monthly literary paper called ‘“The Har- 
vard Lyceum.’’ It continued for one year only. It con- 
tains no trace of German literature, no sign of an acquaint- 
ance with the German language on the part of any of its 
contributors. The Lyceum was followed, after an interval 
of some years, by the Harvard Register ‘‘a periodical journal 
conducted by the members of Harvard University’? 1827- 
1828. The Register contains three translations from the . 
German: A Vision ‘of the Universe, from the German of 
Jean Paul Fr. Richter; an essay on ‘‘Life and Writings of 
Hoelty,’’ based on the narrative prefixed to Hoelty’s works 
by his friend Voss; an ‘‘Imitation of Goethe,’’ a poor trans- 
lation of one of Goethe’s finest lyrics, Mignon. The Har- 
vard Register, at the end of the first year, shared. the fate 
_of its predecessor. It was followed in 1830 by the ‘‘Col- 
legian.’’ It contains translations of the following poems: 
Goethe’s ‘‘Nahe des Geliebten’’ and ‘‘Das Veilchen,’’ 
Uhland’s ‘“Traum,’’ Matthison’s ‘‘Echo,’’ Schiller’s ‘‘Des 
Maedchen’s Klage’’ and ‘‘Queen Elizabeth’s Soliloquy Pre- 
vious to her Signing the Death Warrant for the Execution 
of Mary Stuart.’? The Collegian was discontinued at the 
end of the year. In 1834 a new literary paper was started, 
the ‘‘Harvardiana,’’ which lived until 1838. The first 
volume contains a translation of one of Goethe’s wise say- 
ings, a poem imitated from the German of Richter, anda 
translation of Goethe’s ‘‘Nahe des Geliebten,’’ which had 
also been translated in the Collegian of 1830. The second 
volume (1835) contains translations of a German epigram, 
of one of Krummacher’s parables and of Goethe’s Mignon. 
(Cf. the ‘‘Register’’ above). The third volume (1836-37) 
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has no translations from the German, but the last volume 
(1837-38) is again well supplied. At this time Follen was 
no longer connected with the College, but the impetus given 
by him had not yet spent its force. There are translations 
of Uhland’s ‘‘Des Knaben Berglied,’’ ‘‘Das Staendchen,”’ 
‘‘Der Weisse Hirsch,’’ the last one being especially spirited, 
Goethe’s ‘‘Erlkonig,’’ Hoelty’s ‘‘Ueb’immer Treu und 
Redlichkeit,’’ also a story by Fonqué ‘‘The Lantern in 


‘ the Castle-Yard.”’ . We need no better commentary on 


the German instruction at Harvard University from 
1825 to 1835. ‘The literary work of students shows what 
they are interested in, when not getting their lessons. 
These numerous translations prove that German literature 
filled the leisure moments of many of the best students 


at the College. They are more significant than dry figures 


and regulations taken from catalogues and presidential 
reports. — , 

Let us now follow the development of the Modern Lan- 
guage Department up to the time when a successor to Follen 
was appointed. The same year in which Follen resigned, 
George Ticknor severed his connection with the University. 
Professor Follen’s place was filled by an instructor, the Smith 


Professorship remained vacant. In 1836 the department is — 


represented by four instructors, in 1837,,Henry W. Long- 


- fellow is the Smith Professor of the French and Spanish 


Languages and Literature and Professor of Belles-Lettres. 
The department remained for nine years as it was in 1837, 
except that for two years (1838 and 1839) there were only 


. three instructors instead of four. All this time the work in 
German was done by one man. In the year 1845 Pietro 


Bachi, who had taught Italian for twenty years, resigned, and 
until 1853 instruction in Italian was given by the Smith Pro- 
fessor. In 1853, Longfellow resigned.. He was succeeded, 
in 1855, by James Russell Lowell, A. M. Asan instructor in 
Italian had been appointed in 1853, the Modern Language 
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Department, in 1855, again consisted of a professor and four 
instructors, In 1859 the number of instructors dropped down 
to two, and until nearly the end of the war no additions 
were made. In 1865 the first assistant professor of Modern 
Languages, Elbridge J. Cutler, A. B., was appointed. Inthe 
following year, 1866, an instructor in Italian and Spanish is 
added to the force.. In 1868 two tutors take the place of 
one of the instructors. In 1870 the assistant professor of 
Modern Languages is made professor, and in 1872 a professor — 
of German is at last appointed, Frederick Henry Hedge, the 
first German professor since Follen’s resignation in 1835. It 
seems a tardy recognition of the importance of the German 
language on the part of the Corporation, and one is led to 
think that the cannon of Sedan and Paris had some influence 
in hastening the appointment. With Hedge there were two 
instructors and a tutor in German. The Modern Language 
Department, in 1872, consisted altogether of three professors, 
one assistant professor, five instructors and one tutor. It 
was now one of the great departments of the University. 
What had been the position of the Modern Languages 
in the College curriculum all this time? The conditions as 
to the substitution of Modern Languages mentioned in the 
catalogue of 1825 seems to have remained. substantially 
unchanged until 1849. The catalogue for 1830 contains, 
for the first time, a full list of all the subjects taught during 
the four years. ‘This Course of Instruction assigns to the 
Modern Languages the three terms of the Sophomore and 
Junior years, and the first two terms of the Senior year. 
In 1840 the Course of Instruction assigns French to the 
first half of the Freshman year (from 1838 on the college 
year was divided into two half-years instead of three terms 
as before), but in 1841 the Modern Languages are again 
limited to the Sophomore and Junior years, and the first 
half of the Senior year. From 1842 on they are elective 
throughout the whole Senior year. In 1849 French appears 
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for the first time as a required study in the Course of 
Instruction. It is required throughout the Sophomore 
year. German and Spanish are elective during the Junior 
and Senior years, Italian during the Senior year. It is sig- 
nificant that French, although it had been taught since 1780, 
was not made a required study until the middle of the cen- 
tury. And yet there are few, if any, institutions that re- - 
quired French as early as 1849. 

In this connection, though it is not strictly a part of 
our subject, I should like to mention that the catalogue for 
1849 contains this interesting remark: ‘‘The Anglo-Saxon 
language is also taught by Mr. Tutor Child.’”’ In 1851 we 
find that ‘‘the Anglo-Saxon and Gothic languages are 
taught by Professor Child to those who desire to learn them.’’ 
The courses in Anglo-Saxon and Gothic were soon discon- 
tinued, as the catalogue for 1854 makes no mention of them. 
But Harvard University doubtless has the distinction of 
being the first American college where these two languages 
were taught. 

From 1849 to 1856 no change is recorded in the Course 
of Instruction, at least so faras Modern Languages are con- 
cerned. The catalogue for 1856 contains the following state- 
ment: ‘‘All the studies of the Freshman and Sophomore 
years are required, except that French, when taken by the 
Sophomores, is taken as an extra. In the Junior year the 
Modern Languages and Mathematics are elective studies, 
and inthe Senior year Latin and Greek are added to these 
electives.”’ As French appears in the list of required 
studies during the Sophomore year, the statement just quoted 
must mean that French, though required during the Soph- 
omore year, did not count towards the degree during that 
year. Substantially the same statement is found in all the 
catalogues up to 1865. ‘The catalogue of 1865, for the first 
time, registers French as a required study during the Fresh- 
man year. . 


arte 
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The year 1866 is of special importance. German, for | 
the first time, appears as a required study. It is required 
for two hours a week throughout the Sophomore year, 
French being required during the Freshman year. German 
was at last put on a level with French. 7 

In 1870 French, for the first time, figures as a subject for 
admission. The catalogue announces that ‘‘an examination in 
the translation of French prose will be held at the beginning of 
the Freshman year; those students who pass this examination 
satisfactorily will not be required to study French in the 
College course.”? In the same year, it is interesting to 
notice, electives are offered in Old French, Old High Ger- 
, man, and Middle High German. ‘This optional examina- 
tion in French continued for several years. The catalogue 
for 1873 contains the important announcement that ‘‘begin- 
ning with 1875, all candidates for admission to the Fresh- 
man class will be examined in the translation of easy 
French prose at sight (or easy German prose, if the candi- 
date prefer to offer German.)’’ ‘The requirement of at 
least ond¢.modern language for admission marks the final 
triumph of the Modern Languages. It may justly be said 
that just a quarter of a century ago the Modern Languages 
obtained full recognition as a branch of instruction at 
Harvard University. 


II, ADELBERT COLLEGE. 


Adelbert College looks back upon a career of three 
quarters of a century and, as one of the oldest institutions 
west of New York State, has always occupied a high rank 
among collegiate institutions. The College opened in 1826. 
The first trace of any instruction in Modern Languages oc- 
curs in the catalogue for 1843-44, nearly twenty years after 
the foundation of the College. It is the following notice: 
‘* Instruction in the German, French and Italian languages 
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is given to those students who desire it, on very reasonable 
terms, by Mr. Ruger, a native of Germany.’’ Mr. Ruger’s 
name, however, does not appear among the members of the 
faculty, nor are the Modern Languages at all referred to 
in the Course of Study. We have here the same develop- 
ment as at Harvard: A private teacher, who has no official 
connection with the College, offers, with the permission of 
the faculty, lessons in French and German, for which he 
receives special remuneration. In 1843 Harvard University 
had long passed that stage, the last trace of which we saw 
in 1820, when the catalogue mentioned a private teacher 
in German. I believe this is typical of the older American 
colleges. : 

What was considered necessary and, for the time being, 
sufficient in the line of language instruction by faculty and 
trustees, may be seen from Chapter V of the ‘‘Laws of 
Western Reserve College,’’ adopted August, 1845: ‘‘In- 
struction shall be given, during the four years appropriated 
to collegiate study, in the English, Latin and Greek lan- 
guages and literature. . . . . Instruction may also be 
given in Hebrew, Modern Languages and other branches 
of learning, as the interests of the College may require.”’ 
The interests of the College soon required instruction in 
Modern Languages. The catalogue for 1845-46 gives the 
name of Karl Ruger, ‘‘Instructor in Modern Languages,”’ 
at the end of the list of the Faculty. The ‘‘General Cata- 
logue of Adelbert College,’’ published in 1895, also states 
that Ruger’s term as instructor in Modern Languages began 
in 1845. It may be said, therefore, that the year 1845 
marks the recognition of the Modern Languages as a branch 
of instruction at Western Reserve College. But it was 
only a very partial recognition, as may be seen from the 
fact that down to 1852, when Ruger’s connection with the 
College terminated, the instruction in Modern Languages was 
paid for extra. In 1847-48 the first attempt at graduate © 
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instruction is made. -A systematic course of instruction 
“is offered to those who are desirous of prosecuting the 
. study of Science and Literature beyond that prescribed in 


the colleges generally in this country.’’ All the instruc- 
tion was gratuitous, except in Modern Languages. In. 


1850-51 a ‘‘Grammar School’’ was established to prepare 


young men for college. Lessonsin French, German, Italian 
and Spanish are offered to those who desire them ‘‘at a 


moderate expense.’’ The catalogues after 1854-55 no 
longer contain the statement that instruction in Modern 
Languages is given ‘‘on very reasonable terms.’’ It may | 


be assumed that, after 1854, the tuition fee included in- 


‘struction in this subject. 


In 1855-56 Modern Languages appear for the first time 
in the Course of Study. They are put down for the third 
terms of the Junior and Senior years. No mention is made 
of an instructor in Modern Languages. ‘This condition of 
things remains unchanged down to 1870, except that for 
one year (f858-59) the name of B, B. Tremelin, ‘‘Instructor 
in the German Language,’’ appears at the end of a list of the 
Faculty. It would be interesting to know whether, during 
all this timie, the Modern Languages were taught by an 
outsider or by some member af the Faculty, and whether 
they were actually taught every year, but the catalogues 
give no such information. From the year 1866 courses for 
resident graduates are again offered, but Modern Languages 
are not included as they were in 1847-48. 

In the catalogue for 1870-71 Thomas D. Seymour, 
B. A., appears as Professor of Greek and Instructor in 
Modern Languages. The same catalogue gives the name of 
the first instructor in English. Allen C. Barrows, M. A., 
is Professor of Latin and Instructor in English Literature. 
He was succeeded, in 1871-72, by Professor Potwin. Pro- 
fessor Seymour served as instructor in Modern Languages 
until 1876, when Daniel F. De Wolf, Ph. D., was appointed 
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‘‘Professor of Modern Languages and Oviatt Professor of 
Rhetoric.’’ De Wolf’s connection with the College ended 
in 1880. From 1880 to 1883 Professor Palmer, now of 
Yale, and Professor Warren were instructors in Modern 
Languages; the former during the year 1880-81, the latter 
from 1881 to 1883. The first catalogue issued, in 1882, by 


. Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, announced 


the appointment of a professor of the German language and 
literature. Professor Palmer entered upon the duties of his 
professorship in the autumn of 1883. Nine years later, in 
1891, the French department was put ona level with the 
German department, when Dr. Warren was appointed pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages. 

The position of the Modern Languages in the Course 
of Study remained unchanged from 1855 to 1872. In 
1872-73 French appears for the first time as a Freshman 
study. Itis put down for the third term of the Freshman 
year and the first term of the Junior year. German may 
be studied during the second term of the Junior year, and 
during the third term of the Senior year. The catalogue 
for this year also announces ‘‘that the Anglo-Saxon or Old 
English will be studied, including its relation to the other 
Indo-European languages, and the changes by which it has 
become the English of our day.’’ The catalogue for 1875-76 
announces the establishment of the Modern Language 
Course. ‘‘After this year students will be admitted, without 
Greek, to a course of study the same in all respects as the 
regular course, except that Modern Languages will be sub- 
stituted for Greek.’’ The requirements for admission in 
this course were, according to the catalogue for 1876-77, the 
same in Latin and English as for the other course, together 
with the history of the United States, physical geography 
and physiology. The admission requirements in.this course 
were distinctly lower than in the old course, for the three — 
subjects substituted for Greek cannot be considered a real 
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equivalent. In 1879 one year’s German is added to the 
entrance requirements in the Modern Language Course. 
French takes the place of Greek during the Freshman year, 
and German during the Sophomore year. 

We may consider the establishment of the Modern 
Language Course, in 1875, to be the final step towards the 


_ complete recognition of the Modern Languages as a branch 


of instruction at Western Reserve College. It is the same 
year which records the great victory of the Modern Lan- 
guages at Harvard University, when either French or 
German was required for admission. It is interesting to 
notice that the relative position of German and French at 
Western Reserve has been the reverse of that at Harvard. 
At the old eastern college French was taught long before 
German; there was a professor of French fifty years before 
a German professor was appointed.—Follen’s professorship 
of five years may be disregarded here, as it was supported 
by private subscription and not by the Corporation.—At the 
younger western institution the two languages are taught 
at the same time and a German. professor is appointed nine 
years before the French professor. ‘The causes are not far 
to seek. When the Modern Languages began to be taught 
at Western Reserve College the German language was no 
longer the Cinderella among the languages of Europe, but 
had become the equal of any of her sisters. Moreover, the 
large German element settling in Ohio gave an impetus to 
the teaching of German that was felt from the grammar 
school up to the college. | 
Joun A. WaAw.z. 
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THE DUC DE LOUBAT AND HIS GIFT TO THE 
LIBRARY. 


Morgan, in his Houses and Houselife of the American 
Aborigines, says that interest in Mexican antiquities ‘‘has 
called into existence a larger number of works than were 
ever before written upon any people of the same number and 
of the same importance.’’ Curiosity regarding the civiliza- 
tion of the Montezumas has persisted through all the years 
since the Conquest. Prescott’s fascinating narrative is in 
part responsible for a revival of interest in the middle of 
this century. 7 

Owing to the wholesale destruction of the Mexican 
writings by the officers of the Church in the years immedi- 
ately following the Conquest, but few of the aboriginal 
ideographic writings survive. In the early part of this cen- 
tury Edward King, now better known as Lord Kingsbor- 
ough, having his interest in Mexican antiquities aroused by 
a sight of the famous copy of the Codex Mendoza preserved 
in the Bodleian Library, determined to bring together all 
the existing paleographic monuments of ancient Mexican 
civilization. In 1830 he began the publication of his famous 
work, the Antiquities of Mexico. This collection contains 
many famous works up to that time inedited, and fac- 
similes of ancient Mexican paintings and hieroglyphics from 
the great libraries of Europe. An outlay of £30,000 was 
required for this work, copies of the edition with colored 
plates being priced at £210, the other edition at 4140; and 
the undertaking eventually cost Lord Kingsborough his 
fortune and his life. While the Axtiquities of Mexico is 
remarkably well done, considering the difficulties of mechan- 
ical reproduction in his day, it has many imperfections, due 


» 
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often to the fact that most of the reproductions were made 
from paintings of the original mss., and not from the mss. 
themselves. | 

A few years ago Mr. Joseph F. Loubat, better known 
by his Papal title as Duc de Loubat, thinking that a greater 
interest in American antiquities would be aroused if more 
students had access to the mss. which were scattered through- 
out the libraries of Europe, conceived the idea of having 
fac-similes made by modern photochromographic processes 
and distributed gratis among many libraries. The idea has. 
been carried out in the liberal spirit in which it was con- 
ceived, with the result that the best mss. treasures of the 
Old World are now in a sense at the disposal of students of 
the Western continent. Our knowledge of the meanings 
of the Mexican pictographs is still far from being exact, 
and it will be interesting to note what interest the Duc de 
Loubat’s experiment will have on the study of these curious 
monuments. We append a list of his gifts to our library, 
with descriptive or historical notes regarding some of them. 


Codice messtcano Vaticano 3773, veprodutto in fotocro- 
mografia a spese di S. E. tl Duca di Loubat, a cura della 
Biblioteca Vaticana. Roma, Danest. 1896. 


This ms., as regards its perfect condition and the pre- 
servation of its original binding, stands at the head of the 
writings of the pre-Columbian period. It consists of a strip 
of deerskin, 7.35 metres long and about 12.6 cm. wide, 
folded like a screen into 48 leaves. The first and last leaves 
are fastened to wooden covers. ,. When the ms. is folded it 
makes a compact little book six inches wide and five inches 
high. The reproduction, even to the marks and labels on 
the covers, is said to be remarkably exact, and this is also 
true of the other fac-similes. 

So far as can be determined from existing records the 
original was added to the Vatican library before 1570. In 
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1831 the painter Aglio was commissioned by Lord Kings- 
borough to make a painting of it, and it was reproduced 
from this painting in the third volume of the Axziguztzes of 
Mexico. Aglio made the mistake of beginning with the last 
page of the ms. and working backward, and this mistake is 

copied in Kingsborough’s work. | 


Manoscritto messicano Borgiano del Museo Etnograjico 
della S. Congregazione di Propaganda Fide, riprodutto in 
Jotocromografia a spese di S. E.. 1 Duca di Loubat, a cura 
della Biblioteca Vaticana. Roma. Danest. 1898. 


In size and in the richness of its figured text this ms. 
surpasses all the other pre-Columbian codices, It is of deer- 
skin, 10 metres long and 27 cm. wide, and folded into 39 
leaves, making a book 27 cm. wide and 26% high. Two of 
the outside leaves of the ms. show marks of burning. 


Codice Cospiano, manuscrito pictérico de los Antiguos 
Néuas, que se conserva en la Biblioteca de la Universidad de 
Bolonia, reproducido en fotocromograjia & expensas de S. E. el 
Duque de Loubat. Roma. Danest. 1898. 


This ms., ordinarily called the Codice Messicano di 
Bologna, is of the same material as the others, and is 3.7 
metres long, making when folded a volume 19x19 cm. The 
covers are of parchment, with ornamental gilt tooling, and 
one of them bears the inscription: Libro del Messico donato 
dal Sig. Co: Valerio Zani al Sig. March: Cospi il di 
- XXVI Dic.** MDCLXV. . This ms. appears to treat of two 
subjects, each by a different author, and the work of one of 
them is evidently unfinished. The work belongs. to the 
pre-Columbian period. 


| Il manoscritto messicano Vaticano 3738, detto il Codice 
Rios, riprodotto in fotocromografia a spese di S. E. il Duca gy 
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' Loubat, per cura della Biblioteca Vaticana. Roma. Danest. 


1900. 39 pp. + 97 ff. 

This handsome folio volume, which is a fine example of 
photochromography, belongs to another class of codices, the 
‘interpreted’ mss. In these mss, the pictographs are ac- 
companied by an explanatory text, and they are on that 
account of great value in helping scholars to decipher tke 
hieroglyphics. Mss. of this class belong to the period after 
the Conquest, and they are, unfortunately, very rare. This 
copy of the Codice Rios contains an introductory chapter on 
the history and description of the codex, the fac-simile of the 
codex itself with its notes in fine Italian handwriting of the 
16th and 17th centuries, and the notes reduced to print for 
the greater convenience of readers. 


Codex Telleriano-Remensis: manuscrit mexicain . . 
@ la Bibliotheque Nationale . . . reproduit en photochromo- 
graphie au frais du Duc de Loubat, et précédé dune introduc- 
tion contenant la transcription complete des anciens commen- 


_ taives hispano-mexicains, par FE. T. Hamy. Faris. 1899. 


This codex, which is in the form of a thin folio volume, 
is composed of three parts, a calendar of feasts, the /onala- 
mail or book of astrology, and a chronological history. The 
notes are in Spanish, and the handwriting is that of an illit- 
erate person. ‘These notes are edited by M. Hamy, and re- 
produced in print in the introductory chapters. 


Borunda, Don Ignacio, Clave general de jeroglificos 
Americanos, manuscrit inédit publié par le Duc de Loubat. 
Rome. Scotti. I898. 


This is the work of which Prescott speaks in the first 
volume of the Conquest of Mexico, when he says, ‘‘If we are 
to believe Bustamente, however, a complete key to the 
whole system (of hieroglyphics) is, at this moment, some- 
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wherein Spain. It was carried home, at the time of the 
process against Father Mier, in 1795. ‘The name of the 
Mexican Champollion who discovered it is Borunda.’’ 
M. Loubat’s account of his search for the long-desired work 
is very interesting. After a vain search in Madrid, he went 
in 1897 to Mexico, and found it in the archives of the 
Church of Our Lady of Gaudalupe, where it had last been 
seen in 1795. Owing to the progress that has been made in 
the study of Mexican Antiquities during this century, the 
work has now little more than an historical value, according 
to M. Loubat. 


The titles of the remaining volumes, which need no 
special description, are as follows: 


Galerie Américaine du Musée @ Ethnographie du Troca- 
déro,; choix de pieces archéologiques et ethnographiques décrites 
et figurées par Ek. T. Hamy. Faris. Leroux. 20. in folio. 

Hamy, E. T., Decades Americanae: Mémoires @’ archéo- 
logie et @ ethnographie Américaines. Paris. Leroux. 


EK. C. Wiiwrams, Librarian. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


* 


eo ENCE ENS WEEK AT THE UNIVERSITY. 


On the evening of Saturday, preceding Commencement 
week, the Graduating Class of the College for Women 
entertained its friends by Class Day Exercises, which 
consisted of a presentation of Shakespeare’s ‘‘Much Ado 
About Nothing.’’ As has for several years been the 
custom the play was given on the campus east of Clark 
Hall. | 
‘The following evening, Sunday, June tenth, the Presi- 
dent of the University delivered the Baccalaureate Sermon 
to the members of the Senior Classes of Adelbert College 
and the College for Women. ‘The subject of the sermon 

as ‘‘God is Human: Man Divine,’ the text being ‘‘ God 
created man in His own image’’ and ‘‘ The Lamb slain 


from the foundation of the world.’’ (Gen. i:27; Rev. xiii:8.) 


On Tuesday morning were held the meetings of the 
Trustees. The Adelbert College Board met at nine o’clock 
and the University Board at half past eleven. At half past 
two the Jerry Tracy Memorial Tablet was unveiled in 
Eldred’ Hall, the Y. M. C. A. Building. The address was 


delivered by Professor Henry E. Bourne of the University. 


THE ANNUAL PRIZE SPRAKING. 


At eight o’clock Tuesday evening, in Beckwith Church, 
occurred the annual speaking of orations by members of the 
Junior and Sophomore classes of Adelbert College. The 
speakers and their subjects were as follows: From the 
Junior Class: Morris William Kastriner, ‘‘Chinese Gordon;”’ 
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Erie Clark Hopwood, ‘‘ Milton;’? Walter Martin Scott, 
‘“The Heritage of the Twentieth Century;’’ Harry Tracy 
Duncan, ‘‘Expansion: Its Duties and Ideals.’’ From the 
Sophomore Class: Herman Joel Nord, ‘‘Our Democracy;’’ 
Wilfred Henry Alburn, ‘‘ The Puritan;’’ Charles Augustus 


' Morris, ‘‘Civic Courage;’’ John Alvin Alburn, ‘‘ The 


Awakening of Japan.’’ The First Junior Prize was awarded 
to Erie Clark Hopwood; the First Sophomore Prize to 
Charles Augustus Morris; and the Second Prize, irrespec- 
tive of class, to Harry Tracy Duncan. 

The program of Wednesday began at half past ten with 
the laying of the corner stone of the Florence Harkness 
Chapel of the College for Women on the college campus. 
The address was delivered by Rev. Hiram Collins Haydn, 
D. D. 

At two o’clock the members of the Medical College 
Faculty gave an exhibition clinic and demonstration at the 
operatory in Lakeside Hospital. After this exercise the 
Faculty, with visiting physicians, dined at the Medical 
College Building, inviting the graduating class as their 
guests. Following the dinner came the annual meeting of 
the alumni association, at which were chosen the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, W. W. Holliday; 
Corresponding Secretary, W. O. Osborn; Recording Secre- 
tary, G. C. Ashmun; Treasurer, E. B. Lane. 

The Dental College Alumni Association met at two 
o’clock in the dental department. The following are the 
new Officers: President, Dr. F. S. Anderson, Richmond, 
Ind.; Vice President, Dr. H. S. King, Pittsburgh, Pa ;, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Dr. F. H. Acker, Cleveland, O. 
At half past six the alumni tendered the graduating class 


‘ the annual banquet in the Hollenden. 


The Alumni Association of Western Reserve College 
and-Adelbert College held its annual meeting at half past 
four in the Adelbert College building, with President J. H. 
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Clark in the chair. About thirty members were present, 
and the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 


President, Rev. A. C. McGiffert, D. D., ’82; 1st Vice 


President, Rev. H. M. Curtis, D. D., ’71; 2nd Vice Presi-. 
dent, Hon. EK. W. Stuart, ’62; Recording Secretary, C. P. 
Bill, ’94; Corresponding Secretary, Sherman Arter, ’86; 
Necrologist, Rev. D. T. Thomas, ’85. As visiting com- 
mittee were appointed W. C. Parsons, ’63, and C. D. 


‘Everett, ’80. 


The Necrologist, Rev. D. T. Thomas, ’85, reported the 
deaths of the following alumni: Rev. lL. B. Wilson, D. D., 
48, Dr. Nathan Burrows, ’50, Augustus Cone, ’50, Rev. 
T. J. Gardner, ’64, Hon. A. J. Mack, ’68, R. M. Wood- 
bridge, ’82, Prof. G. R. Mathews, ’84, O. C. Richardson, 
88, J. F. Strawman, ’95, E. C. Vance, ’98, J. A. Tracy, 
’99. A classmate reported the death of M. H. Byles, ’75. 

. The Law School Alumni Association met at five o’clock 
for a business session, at which the following were appointed | 
officers: President, E.’A. Feazel, Vice Presidents, 1st, Chas. 
W. Stage; 2nd, Wm. J. Shaw; 3rd, Duncan B. Wolcott; 
Secretary, David G. Jaeger; Treasurer, Albert L. Manning. — 

Dinner was served in the Law Building where also an 


informal smoker followed. 


The Alumnz Association of the College for Women 
gave its annual dinner to the members of the graduating 
class at the Hollenden at-seven o’clock. A. part of the 
evening was devoted to a business session, with the choice 
of the following officers: President, Emma Parks Stocker, 
’98; Vice President, Angell Ambler, ’95; Treasurer, Edith 
A. Hughes, ’99; Corresponding Secretary, Mary I. McHar- 
man, ’96; Recording Secretary, Sarah LL. Lewis, ’99. ° 
Finance Cqmmittee: Helen M. Smith, ’94; Edith A. 
Hughes, ’99; Lena Loveland Backert, ’97. 
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At eight o’clock the telescope lately presented to the 
University by Mr. W. R. Warner and Mr. Ambrose Swasey, 
was formerly opened to the public at the Physical Labora- 
tory. The donors were present, as was also Professor 
Charles A. Young of Princeton University, to whom was 
given the honor of formally opening the instrument. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


' At half past two at Calvary Church the College for | 
Women celebrated its tenth commencement. The formal 
address was delivered by Professor Charles A. Young, 
LL. D., of Princeton University, who spoke on ‘‘ Some 
Immensities of Time and Space in Astronomy.’’ Degrees 
were conferred upon twenty-eight women whose names 
appear under Degrees on a following page. 


THE UNIVERSITY COMMENCEMENT. 


On Thursday morning came the fourth University 
Commencement in Beckwith Church. It was also the 
seventy-fourth commencement of Adelbert College, the 
fifty-sixth commencement of the Medical College, the 
eight commencement of the Graduate School, the seventh 
commencement of the Dental School, and the sixth com- 
mencement of the Law School of the University. The class 
of the College for Women, which had received degrees the 
preceding day, was present ina body. A large number of 
the trustees, members of the faculties, officers, alumni, and 
guests of the day, together with the graduating classes, 
marched from the building of the Western Reserve 
Historical Society to the church. Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott 
of New York gave the address which was upon the 
general topic of ‘The Choice of a Profession.’’ 

Following the address degrees were conferred upon the 
graduates of the different departments. The honortry 
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degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon Arthur T. 
Hadley, President of Yale College, and upon Charles F. 
Brush of Cleveland. At the close of these exercises the 
procession was reformed and proceeded to Adelbert College 
Chapel where the commencement luncheon was served. 

| The evening was devoted to the annual University 
reception at Guilford House and Clark Hall of the College 
for Women. , 


Pur BETA KAPPA. 


The annual meeting of the Alpha Chapter of Ohio was 
called to order by the President, Prof. Charles J. Smith, at 
3:45 o’clock on Thursday afternoon, June 14th, in the 
Sabin room of Adelbert College. 


’ The following men were elected to membership: From 
the Class of 1900, V. W. Clisby, M. J. Farber, W. J. Laub, 
D. E. Mook, G. A. Palda; from the Class of 1901, H. T. 
Duncan, S. L. Galpin, E. C. Hopwood, L. B. Tuckerman. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, John Dickerman, ’91; Vice President, W. 
E. Cushing, ’75; Secretary, C. P. Bill, ’94; Treasurer, N. 
M. Jones, Jr., ’99. 

A committee was appointed, consisting of the incoming 
president, secretary and treasurer, to arrange the part which 
the chapter should take in the celebration of Adelbert 75th 
anniversary in June, 1901. 


CONFERRING OF DEGREES. 


Degrees were conferred by Adelbert College as follows: 
The degree of Bachelor of Arts upon Walter Silas Adams, 
Walter William Beachboard, Nathan Charles Beckerman, 
Fred Allan Carroll, Carroll Cleaveland Elliott, Max Joseph 
Farber (magna cum laude), George Hitzler Gall, Bruce 
Wyckoff Huling, Henry James, Dean Colbert Mathews, 
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Herbert Charles Moatz, Eugene Jacob Rider, Charles 


Wesley Thomas (magna cum laude), William Colegrove 
Tuckerman, Warner Hopkins Tuckerman, George Edward 
Turrill, M. D., Arthur Augustus Upton. 

The degree of Bachelor of Letters upon Samuel Bernard 
Friedman, Elman Scott Hanson, William John Laub (eum 
laude), George Douglass McGwin, DeLo Emerson Mook 
(magna cum laude), Charles Huntington Smith. 

The degree of Bachelor of Philosophy upon Verne 
William Clisby, William Sykes Couch, Ralph Woodbury 
Elliott, Charles Jerome Forbes, Jr., Hugh Edmund Haw- 
thorne, Samuel EH. Kramer (magna cum laude), Norville 
Wilson Lewis, George Albert Palda, Edgar Nathan Parker, 
Bartlett Carlton Shepherd, James Harrow Smart, Vernon 
Leland Stanford. 

The Graduate School conferred the degree of Master of 
Arts upon Frederick Theodore Bastel, A. B., (Adelbert); 
Henry Curtis Beardslee, A. B., (Adelbert); Herbert Samuel 
Mallory, Ph. B., (Adelbert); Roscoe Millikin Packard, A. 
B., (Adelbert); and Frederick Reed, A. B. (Baldwin Uni- 
versity). 

The Medical College conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine upon David T. Banker, Clinton H. Bell, William 
B. Chamberlain, A. B., George C. Clisby, A. B., Chalmers 
Craig, A. T. R. Cunningham, A. B., John C. Darby, A. B., 
Joseph J. Dunn, LeRoy C. Eberhard, A. B., William C. 
Gill, A. B., William L. Green, B. G. Hannum, George D. 
Henderson, Jr., Eugene O. Houck, Louis G. Knowlton, 
Frederick M. Lynn, William D. Lyon, B. B. McElhany, 
Wenzel A. Medlin, J. Ross Moor, Samuel Peskind, William 
H, Phillips, A. B., Ferdinand H. Simpson, Frank H. Suchy, 
Edmund A. Weeks, Lincoln A. Wheelock, Charles D. . 
Williams, Ph. B., William H. Williams. 

- The Franklin T. Backus Law School conferred the 


degree of Bachelor of Laws upon Charles James Anderson, 
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John Hinckley Behr, A. B., Abram Edward Bernsteen, 
Warner Warren Elliott, A. B., Clayton King Fauver, A. B., 
John Milan Garfield, Clement LeRoy Gates, B. S., John 
Vincent Ginley, Samuel Heimlich, Jay Lloyd Hoeltzel, 
John Jacob Huebner, David Gaul Jaeger, A. B., Vernon 
Ozro Johnston, A. B., George Harrington Kelley, A. B., 
Max Emile Meisel, B. L., Albert Mendelson, John Michael 
Pindras, George Wheeler Shaw, A. B., William B. Stewart, 
Edwin Lewis Striebinger, Rollin Abbott Wilbur. 

The Dental College conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Dental Surgery upon George Dennis Allison, Franklin 
Lester Bishop, Roland Gerald Borland, Leon Dallas Boylan, 
John DeVenny Bunn, William Robert Burkhart, M. D., 
Harold Mather Clapp, Richard Emile Currie, Homer Clyde 
Darrah, William F. Diffenbacher, James Thomas Doyle, 
Earl Booth Duffy, James Lawrence Dusek, Frederick 
Gerald Eggert, Frank Bascom Elder, Gustav E. Fuenfstueck, 
John Irving Gilmore, M. A., Peter Anthony Hass, William 
Clayton Hall, Dale Robert Jacobs, Thomas Jefferson Jones, 
Richard Henry Lindhorst, William Arthur Morris, William 
Abner Nichols, Albert Otis Osborne, Otto John Schneider, 
Clyde Lee Smith, Francis Lucius Stentz, Theodore Halsey 
Terry, Willard Bradford Tiffany, James Freed Wark. 

The College for Women conferred the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts upon Esther Tuckerman Allen, Alice 
Henrietta Andrus, Bertha Muller Dillow, Cora Frances 
Dissette, Helen Perry Foote, Murial Kinney, Martha 
Barbara Mong, Eva Russell, Olive Marguerite Whitworth. 

The degree of Bachelor of Letters upon Myrtle W. 
Baer, Louise Hall Baker, Mabel May Hanson, Harriet 
Augusta Jones, Edith Charlotte Ladd, Phoebe Mary Luehrs, 
Ida Catherine Messer, Ena Grace Mills, Josephine Munhall, 
Grace Lottie Oviatt, Gertrude May Henderson, Nellie 
Belle Rogers, Winifred Alice Storer. 
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The degree of Bachelor of Philosophy upon Grace 
Mabel Bramley, Ethel Eudora Emery, May Lavina Garfield, 
Cornelia Platt Lane, Vivian Helen Maynard, Ida ae 
Mendenhall. 


HONORS. 


Honors in Adelbert College were awarded as follows: 
Commencement Honors: First Honor to Samuel E. Kramer, 
Second Honor to Charles Wesley Thomas, and Third Honor 
to William John Laub. Junior Honors were awarded 
equally for scholarship to Harry Tracy Duncan, Erie Clark 
Hopwood, Stanley Leman Galpin, and Louis Bryant 


- ‘Tuckerman, Jr. The Two Year Honor in Chemistry to 


Richard Emmet Collins and James Washburn Waite. The 
Two Year Honor in French to Robert Jacob Moses and . 
George William Saywell. The Two Year Honor in German 
to Charles Augustus Morris, Herbert Gans Muckley, and 
Owen N. Wilcox. The Two Year Honor in Greek to John 
Alvin Alburn, Wilfred Henry Alburn and Herbert Gans 
Muckley. The Two Year Honor in Latin to Wilfred 
Henry Alburn and Lewis Blair Williams. ‘The Two Year 
Honor in Mathematics to John Alvin Alburn, Richard 


Emmet Collins and Herbert Gans Muckley. 


PRIZES. | 


The Handy Prizes in Philosophy were awarded to 
Eugene Jacob Rider, First, and Max Joseph Farber, Second. 
The Harriet Pelton Perkins Scholarship to Stanley Leman 
Galpin. - 

The President’s Prizes for the highest record of the 
work in the Freshman Year were awarded as follows: In 
English, First Prize to Bradley Hull, Jr., Second Prize to 


Harlan Adolphus Hepfinger. In French and German 


(Modern Language Course) to Bert Eugene Garver. In 
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German (Classical and Latin Scientific Course). to Feist M. 
Strauss. In Greek to Feist M. Strauss. In Latin, First 
Prize to Robert Emmet Finley, Second to Warren Daniel 
Spengler. In Gymnasium to David Love Dugan. , 

The Shakespeare Society’s Prize for the best examina- 
tion in Shakespeare was awarded: First Prize to Delo 
Emerson Mook; Second Prize to Charles Ferrand Taplin. 
The Holden Prize for the best essay by a sophomore on a 
subject selected by the department of English was awarded 
to Wilfred Henry Alburn, with Honorable Mention to 
George William Saywell. The Rupert Hughes Prizes for 
the best poems, were given to Wilfred Henry Alburn, First; 
and Erie Clark Hopwood, Second. 


PRIZES IN THE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


In the College for Women the President’s Prizes for 
Freshman work in the Gymnasium were awarded: First 
Prize to Marcia Gertrude Bruckshaw; Second Prize to Ethel 
MacDonald. 

The Holden Prizes for the best Sophomore essay by a 
Sophomore on a subject assigned by the department of 
English were awarded to Helen Anderson Allen, First; and 
Eva Minerva Hauxhurst, Second. | 
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NOTES. 


The instructorship in Biology, left vacant by the death 
of Mr. Nathan Harrington as recorded in the BULLETIN for 
October, 1899, has been filled by the appointment of Dr. 
Lawrence Edmonds Griffin, who received his doctor’s degree 
at Johns Hopkins University in June, 1900. Dr. Griffin is 
a graduate of Hamline University, Minnesota, of the class 
of 1895, was for three years a student and assistant in the 
University of Minnesota, and for the next two years a 
student at Johns Hopkins University, during the latter of 
which years he held the Adam T. Bruce Fellowship in that 
institution. In addition to this training in the universities 
he has been engaged during the summers in surveys of the 
government and the state in Minnesota, also on the Pacific 
Coast, and in special studies in the Bermudas. 

| * * x 

Dr. Francis Walker, who comes to the University as 
Associate Professor of Politcal and Social Science, is a grad- 
uate of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1892. 
He received the degrees of master and doctor from Columbia 


University in 1893 and 1895 respectively, being for the last 


two years of that time Fellow in Economics at that Univer- 
sity. For two years he was instructor in Economics and 
Political Science at Colorado College, and since 1897 has 
filled the chair of Professor of the same department at the 
same place. | 
* Ok Ox 

Thomas Edward Oliver, newly appointed instructor in 
the Romance Languages at the College for Women, received 
his Bachelor’s degree at Harvard in 1893, and then studied 
successively at Harvard Medical School, University of Leip- 


zip, University of Heidelberg, The Sorbonne, and again at 


otk 
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Heidelberg, where he received his Doctor’s degree in 1899. 
For the past year he has served as instructor in French at 
the University of Michigan. 

* OK Ok 


Miss Gertrude Stevenson, who comes to fill the vacancy 
made by the resignation of Miss Morse as instructor in Phy- 
sical Culture in the College for Women, has studied suc- 
cessively at Mt. Holyoke College, Sargent’s Gymnasium at 
Cambridge, Mass., and the Hemenway Gymnasium of Har- 
vard College. She has served also as director of the work 
at Rockford College, assistant of the work at Hemenway 
Gymnasium, and instructor at the Vassar College Gym- 


nasium. 
* *K X 


Dr. George W. Crile, appointed Professor of Clinical 
Surgery in the Medical Department, comes especially well 
trained for his work. He received a Bachelor’s degree at 
the Ohio Normal University and also from the University of 
Wooster, from which. institution also he has a Master’s 
degree, and the honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from Hiram College. He received the degree in medicine 
in 1887, served the usual hospital appointments, pursued 
graduate work in medicine in New York, and then for three 
years studied in Vienna and London. He has held the fol-. 
lowing positions in the Wooster Medical College and the 
Cleveland College of Physicians and Surgeons: clinical 
assistant in surgery, lecturer on histology; lecturer on phy- 
siology and histology, professor of surgery and physiology, 
professor of applied anatomy, and professor of clinical sur- 
gery. He has been visiting surgeon for St. Alexis Hospital 
and the Cleveland General Hospital, consulting surgeon at 
Lutheran Hospital and surgeon at the City Hospital. He 
has published two monographs, the first of which, entitled 
‘‘An Experimental Research into Surgical Shock,’’ won the 
Cartwright Prize offered in Columbia University in 1897, 
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and the second, entitled ‘‘An Experimental Research into 
the Surgery of the Respiratory System,’’ received the prize 
awarded by the American Medical Association in 1898. 

During the Spanish-American war Dr. Crile was 
Brigade Surgeon, Second Brigade, First Division, Second 
Army Corps, and later as Chief Surgeon of the First Provi- 
sional Division for the Porto Rico Campaign. 

* Ok OX 


Miss Agnes Hunt, who received a Bachelor’s degree at 
Smith College in 1897, and a Doctor’s degree at Yale, 1900, 
is assistant in History on the Faculty of the College for 


Women. 
* * * 


Dr. Harriet B. Chapman, to whom is given special 
charge of the nervous condition of the students of the Col- 
lege of Women, has a Bachelor’s degree from Wellesley 
College, and a degree in medicine in the Cleveland Medical 
College, having also been clinical dssistant in the Eye and 
Ear at the Good Samaritan Hospital for three years. 


* K 


Miss Anna [,. MacIntyre, College for Women, class of 
1898, has been appointed assistant librarian of the College 


for Women. 
* * * 


Mr. E. C. Williams, Adelbert ’92, University Librarian, 
spent last year in special work at the State Library School © 
at Albany, but has this fall returned to his post in Hatch 
Library. | 

* OK OX 

Emerson O. Stevens, Adelbert ’88, left this life during 
the summer after a continued wasting away which has been 
progressing for some years. He was for three or four years 
assistant in the department of English in Adelbert College, 
compiled the alumni register published in 1895, and has 
written more or less for the better magazines of the country. 


Se 
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Dr. Edward Lee Thorndike, for one year an instructor 
in the College for Women, married Miss Elizabeth Moulton 
of Lynn, Mass., on August 29, 1900. Dr. and Mrs. Thorn- 
dike will live in New York City, Dr. Thorndike being a 
member of the faculty of Teachers’. College. 

x OK x 
Mr. R. W. Bassett, instructor last year on the Faculty 
of the College for Women, is this year instructor in French 
in the University of Missouri. 

Miss Lisa Cipriani, last year on the Faculty of the Col- 

lege for Women, is spending the year in special work at the 


University of Chicago. © 
7 * OK OX 


Mr. Herbert S. Mallory, assistant in English at 
Adelbert, 1899-1900, is instructor in English this year at 
Cascadilla School (for boys) at Ithaca, N. Y. 

* OK OX | 

On Friday and Saturday, October 19 and 20, there met 
at the University a conference of collegiate and secondary 
instructors of Ohio and Pennsylvania. ‘The first discussion, 
upon the question ‘‘How can our high schools be made so 
uniformly efficient that their graduates may without further 
preparation enter college,’’ was opened by Principal C. EH. 
Lord, of Franklin, Pa., who was followed by Supt. H. V. 
Hotchkiss, of Akron, O., and others. The second discussion, 
devoted to ‘‘Science in the Secondary Schools,’’ was opened 
by Professor E. W. Morley of Western Reserve University, 
who was followed in turn by Director C. B. Wood of Pitts- 
burgh and Mr. C. A. Armstong of Canton, O. A third dis- 
cussion upon ‘‘A Shorter College Course’’ was considered 
by Professor H. N. Fowler of the College for Women and 
Principal Geo. F. Jewett of Youngstown. At the session of 
Friday evening an address was delivered by Supt. L. H. 
Jones of Cleveland on ‘‘Higher ideals in Education.’”’ ‘This 
was followed by a reception and a public opening and exhi- 
bition of the telescope of the College. 
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ALUMNI. 


Mr. A. B. Clifford, ’98, went a year ago to Tien Tsin 
to accept a place as instructor in the faculty of the Imperial 
University at that place. With other foreigners he was 
obliged to leave on the fifth of July, by order of military 
authorities, although not before being under bombardment 
for twenty days. He returned to the United States via 
Ceylon, Suez Canal and Southampton, spending several 
weeks in Italy and Switzerland. 


* *K * 


Gen. John Pierce, ’50, son of a former president of the 
College, died at his home in Denver on the first of July, 
1900. Asa financier and railroad builder, Gen. Pierce was 
one of the chief agencies in the building up of Denver, on 
the streets of which city he is said to have always been a 
striking figure. 

* Ok O* 

Of graduates of Adelbert College the following have 
this year returned for further work: B. B. Wickham, ’96, 
W. H. Gunn, ’98, W. F. Sanders, ’97, M. J. Farber, B. W. 
Huling, S. E. Kramer, W. J. Laub, G. A. Palda, B. C. 
Shepherd, V. L. Stanford and A. A. Upton, ’oo, in the 
Law School; F. S. Manchester, ’99, in the Dental Depart- 
ment; R. W. Elliott, ’00, in the Medical College; E. R. 
- Wright, ’96, E. L. Dodd and F. T. Jones, ’97, and H. M. | 
Haydn, ’95, in the Graduate School. 


* Ok OO 
Of recent alumni of Adelbert College, the following 
have been married since April, 1900: Dr. Robert E. Ruedy, 
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’90; Geo. B. Hisenhard, ’93; Chester M. Harris, ’98; G. 
M. Sampson, ’98; Frank Meyer, ’98; E. S. Weirs, ’ 95; Dr. 
J. J. Thomas, ’91 and H. M. Haydn, "95. 

* x * 

Of the alumni who are teachiug the following changes 
have come to our notice: Timothy Cloran, ’91, has been 
elected Professor of Greek in the University of. Idaho at 
Moscow; William G. King, ’80, was in June made professor 
of chemistry and metallurgy in the schools of mines in the 
University of Montana, of which faculty he has been a 
member for several years; Geo. B. Hisenhard, ’93, is teach- 
ing physics in the new Lincoln High School of Cleveland; 
Franklin T. Jones, ’97, holds a similar position in South 
High School of the same city; Homer D. Rankin, ’98, is 
serving as superintendent of schools at Euclid, O.; H. Ray- 
mond Brush, ’98, is principal of the high school at Ashland, 
O.; Roscoe M. Packard, ’99, is instructor in mathematics at 
the university of Maine; Herbert S. Mallory, ’99, teaches 
English in Cascadilla School for Boys, at Ithaca, N. Y.; 
and J. W. McLane, ’83, for a good many years assistant 
principal of Central High School in Cleveland, has been 
promoted to the principalship of Lincoln High School. 


Ke K 


Of the class of 1900 W. S. Adams, Chas. J. Forbes, and 
Delo E. Mook, have entered the law school of Harvard 
University. Norville Lewis of the same class is pursuing 
special studies in music in the Boston Conservatory of Music. 


* *K * 


Mr. F. W. Ashley, ’84, who completed in May his 


“ course at the State Library School, Albany, N. Y., went at 


once to Washington where he has been appointed head of 
the catalogue department of copy-rights in the Congres- 
sional Library. 


| 
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M. J. Hole, ’89, and R. S. Gehr, ’99, are employed 
respectively in the treasury and patent office departments at 


Washington. 
* OK OX 


Rev. E. P. Treat, 95, received divinity degree at Har- 
ford Seminary in June and has accepted a call to the Con- 
gregational Church at Irasburg, Vt. 


* K 


A. W. Peters, ’97, who has for three years been teach- 
ing at Warren, Ohio, served as instructor in biology at Mt. 
Union College for the summer session, and is spending the 
winter in special pedagogical studies at Harvard University. 


* OK OK 


Mr. E. S. Meyer, ’93, instructor in German in the 
University, is absent for the year for study abroad. 
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